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PREFACE 

This, the Third Book of Our Country's Readers, 
is carefully graded to succeed the Second Book, both 
in the kind of material and in the language and 
form in which the material is presented. All of the 
kinds of reading introduced in the Second Book ap- 
pear here, but with different stress; some of the 
features prominent in the Second Book are less so 
here, while some fields have been extended and 
developed. 

"The Queen Bee" and "Why the Sea is Salt" 
may be classed as fairy stories. The selection from 
"Through the Looking Glass," though a modem 
story, is more charming and equally as irresponsible 
as the best of the classic fairy stories. 

Fables are more freely used here than in the 
preceding book. As to sources, some are from the 
Greek, some from legends, and one is from Andersen 
and one, from Mr. Harris. 

Sketches with an historical basis and setting are 
prominent and all are from the history of our own 
country. 

In the modem story world, we have examples 
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from Malory, Thomas Nelson Page and Eugene 
Field. 

Poetry, some of it narrative, some of it fanciful, 
appears in greater quantity and in more perfect 
form. All of it is simple in conception and is easily 
within the range of the child of the third year in 
school. Children get a distaste for poetry of 
involved form and didactic purpose, but they yield 
readily to verse of simple structure and conception. 

One of the purposes of this series, to introduce 
children to classic literature, has been constantly in 
mind in selecting the material for the book. There 
are many selections from well-known authors. 

And, in the main, the material is from American 
sources. 
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MERCURY AND THE WORKMEN 
mortals design pretended 

1. A man was cutting wood by the side 
of a river. A stroke made in a wrong way 
caused the axe to fly from his hands and 
sink in the river. 

2. The man was poor and lived by his axe. 
He was very much cast down by his loss. 
He sat upon a log to think what he should 
do. 

3. Mercury, who was passing by, stopped 
before him and asked his trouble. The 
workman explained that he had lost his axe 
in the river. Mercury, who was one of the 
Greek gods or fairies and knew many things 
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which mortals do not know, understood the 
whole matter. 

4. He said he would dive to the bed of the 
river and try to find the axe. Soon he came 
to the surface with a shining golden axe that 
he took to the woodcutter. 

5. The man said this was not his axe; that 
his was a plain one of much less value. 
Mercury again plunged into the river. After 
a time he came up bearing a bright silver 
axe that he took to the woodcutter. 

6. The man said this was not his axe, 
but one much more valuable than his plain 
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every-day one. Mercury again plunged 
into the water. This time he came out of 
the water carrying the axe that had been 
lost. 

7. The workman was much pleased to get 
his old friend again and thanked Mercury in 
hearty terms. Mercury praised the man's 
honesty and good spirit and gave him both 
the silver axe and the gold one. 

8. The man went home and told his story 
and showed his silver and gold axes to other 
woodcutters, his friends. One of them made 
up his mind to try to do by design what the 
man had done by accident. 

9. He ran to the river bank and threw his 
axe into the water. Then he sat upon a log 
and pretended to weep over his misfortune. 

10. Mercury appeared before him and asked 
the cause of his trouble. The man explained 
that he had lost his axe in the river. Mer- 
cury plunged into the river and brought up 
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a golden axe, and asked the man if that was 
the one he had lost. 

11. The man said it was and seized it 
greedily. Mercury, in great displeasure, took 
the golden axe away from him and refused 
to get the one he had thrown into the river. 
^^ I gave your friend the two axes because of 
his honesty; you deserve punishment because 
of your dishonesty .^^ 



How the heart of childhood dances 

Upon a sunny day; 
It has its own romances. 

And a wide, wide world have they! 
A world where Phantasie is king. 

Lbtitia E. Landon. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD^S NEST? 
By L. M. Child 

wisp intrude brood cruel 

1. ^^To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?'^ 

2. ^^ Not I/^ said the cow, ^' Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I^d never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn^t take your nest away. 
Not I/^ said the cow, ^^ Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I^d never do." 

3. "To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you Hsten to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made?" 
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4. ^^Bob-oMink! Bob-oMink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day ?^^ 

5. '^ Not I/' said the dog, '^ Bow-wow ! 
I wouldn^t be so mean, anyhow! 

I gave hairs the nest to make. 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not ly' said the dog, ^^ Bow-wow ! 
I^m not so mean, anyhow/^ 

6. ^^To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?^^ 

7. ^^Bob-oMink! Bob-oMink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day?'^ 
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8. "Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast?'^ 

9. "Not I/' said the sheep; "Oh, no! 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 

I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa ! Baa ! " said the sheep, " Oh, no, 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so." 

10. "To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made?" 

11. "Bob-oMink! Bob-oMink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day?" 
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12. ^^ Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From Uttle yellow-breast?'' 

13. " Caw ! Caw ! '' said the crow ; 
"I should like to know 
What thief took away 

A bird's nest, to-day?" 

14. "Cluck! Cluck!" said the hen; 
"Don't ask me again, 

Why, I have not a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather. 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood. 
Cluck ! Cluck ! " said the hen, 
"Don't ask me again." 
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15. ^^ Chir-a-whir ! Chir-a-whir ! '' 
All the birds make. a stir! 
" Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, ^ For shame ! ' '^ 

16. "I would not rob a bird,^^ 
Said little Mary Green ; 
^^I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean/^ 

17. ^^It is very cruel, too,'^ 
Said Little Alice Neal ; 
^^I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel?^' 

18. A little boy hung down his head. 
And went and hid behind the bed. 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame. 

He didn^t like to tell his name. 
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THE FOX AND THE CRANE 

agreed chatting invited lapped 

attacked discuss prepare vessel 

1. A Fox asked a Crane to take dinner with 
him. The Crane agreed and the hour was set. 

2. On the day set, the Crane went to the 
Fox^s house. After chatting awhile about 
the weather and their friends, the Fox 
brought in dinner. 

3. The dinner was nothing more than a 
steaming, hot soup, which the Fox poured 
in a shallow bowl. The Fox invited the 
Crane to help himself. 

4. This was just what the Crane could not 
do. Only the point of his long bill would 
go down in the soup. Not a drop could he 
get up in his mouth. 

5. The Fox made many excuses. He really 
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had Dot thought of 
the Crane^s way of 
eating. In the mean- 
time, he lapped up 
all the soup himself. 

c. The Crane took 
it in very good na- 
ture and laughed at 
the joke that had 
been played upon 
him. 

7. Not long after 
that the Fox and 
the Crane went 
hunting together. 
The Crane walked 
through a barnyard 
where several fowls 
were feeding and 
passing the news of 
the day. 
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8. The fowls at- 
tacked the Crane 
and ran it out of 
the yard. Some of 
the youngest and 
bravest of the roos- 
ters followed the 
Crane some distance, 
scolding and peck- 
ing it. The Crane 
led them by a 
thicket where the 
Fox was lying in 
wait. 

9. The Fox seized 
the fattest of the 
chickens and ran off 
with it. The Crane 
rose in the air and 
flew after. When 
they were well away 
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from the farm, they met to discuss their 
prize. 

10. It was agreed that the Crane should 
take it home and prepare a fine dinner for 
the morrow. When thei Fox came at the 
dinner hour, the Crane safd he had some of 
the finest chicken soup ever made. 

11. He brought the soup to the table in a 
vessel with a long, narrow neck. The Fox 
was asked to draw up and help himself. 
But the Fox could not get a taste through 
the long, narrow neck. The Crane, how- 
ever, put in his long, narrow bill and ate his 
fill. When he got through, the Crane told 
the Fox he was fond of a joke, himself. 

Sleek coat, eyes of fire. 
Four paws that never tire, 
That's puss. 
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COLUMBUS 
constantly notion several provide 
scheme immense treasures enterprise 

appealed argued ridiculous threatened 

Part One 

1. The earth is very old, 
but we are constantly find- 
ing new thino;s about it. 
We know^ now^ that it is 
round like a ball, but five 
or six hundred years ago 
people thought it was flat 
like a plate. In those old times, they believed 
that there was an edge way out somewhere, 
and if one passed beyond this edge he would 
fall off*. It was thought dangerous to go too 
far out to sea ; one might sail off the edge of 
the earth and never come back. 

2. But as the world grew older and the 
people knew more of it, doubt arose as to 
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this edge of the earth. Some men formed 
the notion that the earth was round, and that 
one might sail around it in a boat. Chris- 
topher Columbus, a sailor of Italy, was among 
those who took up this notion. Being a bold 
and active man, he wished to see if the earth 
was round by trying to sail around it. 

3. Boats had sailed out from shore several 
days and had seen nothing beyond them but 
the sea. So, Columbus knew that he must 
prepare for a long voyage by taking plenty 
of food. Then, he must prepare to meet 
great storms at sea, and so must have large, 
strong boats. To manage these boats, he 
must have many men. It was clear that a 
large sum of money must be spent to provide 
these things. Columbus was a poor man. 

4. The question was, how to get the money. 
Many people who had the money did not 
believe the world Avas round. Others, who 
had the money, were not willing to risk it in 
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COLUMBUS EXPLAIN IJSG UIS CELlliF 
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such an uncertain scheme. It became clear 
that only a state, with its immense treasures, 
could afford to risk such a sum of money in 
such an enterprise. 
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5. Columbus appealed to the King and 
Queen of Portugal. He had first to arouse 
their faith in his notion of the roundness of 
the earth. For days and days, he argued 
this question with the wise men of the Court 
and with the King and Queen, 
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6. But the wise men and the great King 
thought the plan very ridiculous and Colum- 
bus a very wild fellow. He could not get 
help here. 

7. Then he appealed to the King and 
Queen of Spain. They gave the plan a more 
friendly hearing. But it was hard to find a 
time to take up such an important and un- 
certain undertaking. For five years Colum- 
bus waited. During this time he urged his 
theory upon scholars^ rich merchants, great 
captains and the King and Queen themselves. 
But he made little headway. Greatly dis- 
couraged, he left the Court and set out for 
home. But he was overtaken by a messen- 
ger who told him that Queen Isabella would 
hear him again. 

8. This time he was successful. The Queen 
agreed that he should have the money. 
She . pledged her jewels for the payment 
of the sum agreed upon. Columbus, we 
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may be sure, was a happy man. He de- 
served success, for he had shown great 
courage and skill. 

Part Two 

9. A fleet was fitted out. There were three 
sailing ships. In this day, though we now 
know the ocean well, we would be almost 
afraid to put to sea in such small vessels. 
The largest was only about sixty feet long 
and twenty wide. The three ships, set on 
the deck of one of our great ocean boats of 
this time, would look like toys. 

10. But Columbus was not afraid. In Au- 
gust, 1492, he declared himself ready to sail. 

A great crowd of friends and well-wishers 
gathered at the shore. Amid prayers and 
tears, he sailed away to the west. * 

11. Day after day, week after week, they 
sailed on the unknown seas where man had 
never been before. The men began to com- 
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plain. They saw no sign of land, no form 
of life, nothing but the sky and the sea. 
They had not the courage nor the knowledge 
of Columbus. They threatened to take the 
skips and turn back. But Columbus rewarded 
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and encouraged and persuaded them, so that 
day after day they sailed on farther from 
home and farther away on the trackless sea. 
12. One morning, a carved stick was seen 
floating on the sea. Its appearance showed 
that it had not been long upon the waters. 
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The figures had been cut by sorae one. 
Either a boat had passed that way or land 
was near at hand. 

13. The King and Queen had promised a 
large sum of money to the sailor who should 
first see land. Columbus said he would add 
to this sum a velvet coat. 

14. One morning, before day, Columbus, 
who was walking the deck and hoping for 
a sign of land, saw a moving light far out 
in the darkness. When day came, land was 
seen. This was in October, two months after 
they began the voyage. 

15. Columbus had discovered a new world 
— a world which had lain thousands of years 
on the other side of the great ocean waiting 
for a man of courage and knowledge to find 
it. The land he discovered is the one in 
which we live. 
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STRANGE LANDS 

By Laurence Alma-Tadema 

1. Where do you come from, Mr. Jay? 
'^From the land of Play, from the land of 

Play." 
And where can that be, Mr. Jay ? 
^^Far away — far away.^^ 

2. Where do you come from, Mrs. Dove? 

" From the land of Love, from the land of 

Love.^' 
And how do you get there, Mrs. Dove? 
^^Look above — look above.^^ 

3 Where do you come from. Baby Miss? 
^^From the land of Bliss — from the land of 

Bliss.'^ 
And what is the way there. Baby Miss? 
^^ Mother's kiss — mother^s kiss/^ 



^ 
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INDIANS BREAK INTO A FORT 



A BRAVE GIRL 



control degrees custom 

stockade loopholes repulse 
errand hesitate sensible 



destroy 

damage 

manned 



1. You know that many years ago Indians 
owned all of this country. White men got 
control of it by degrees, a little at a time, 
after many bloody fights. 
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2. It was the custom of the settlers to 
build strong forts of logs in which they 
would gather when in danger of an Indian 
uprising. Around these forts ran high 
fences, made by sticking sharpened posts 
upright in the ground. Before one could 
reach the fort, he must climb the fence or 
destroy it, and, as the fort building rose 
high above the fence, those inside had a fine 
chance to shoot the enemy as he paused 
at the fence or tried to climb it. 

3. When these forts were attacked by the 
Indians, the white men, if they felt them- 
selves in strong enough force, went outside 
the stockade and fought in the open. The 
women and children were put in the log 
fort, with the doors fastened and a few 
marksmen to protect them. If the fight 
outside went against the men, those who 
were not killed retreated to the fort and 
were let inside the stockade. Here they 
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shot from behind the high fence, and from 
the loopholes of the fort, and could repulse 
many times their own number. 

4. On the Ohio River was one of these 
strongholds, called Fort Henry. Once, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, the Indians 
planned an attack on the village near it. 
The women and children from the village 
and the neighborhood were hurried to the 
inside of the great log building. The men 
took places outside the stockade and waited 
for the foe. When the fight came on, all 
the men outside were killed or captured. 

5. Then the Indians moved closer and 
surrounded the fort. There were but twelve 
men and boys inside to protect the women 
and children. But all of them knew how to 
shoot the rifle and were brave and hope- 
ful. They shot carefully, and kept the body 
of Indians at a distance. Some young 
braves, who ran to the fence to shoot through 
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it or to set it on fire, were shot before they 
did any damage. 

6. After a time, there was but little powder 
left inside the fort. The men had taken most 
of it to the outside fight, and those inside had 
been using very rapidly that left to them. If 
the firing ceased, all inside certainly would 
be killed. 

7. It was known to some of the men that 
there was a keg of powder in a settler^s 
cabin a little distance from the gate of the 
stockade. If they only had that ! But the 
Indians were all around, and fired at every- 
thing that showed signs of life. It was 
almost certain death to leave the stockade. 

8. Still there was a chance in a thousand 
that one, by running swiftly, might escape 
the bullets and get back with the powder. 
Death was certain without it. The captain 
of the little band explained the matter, and 
said that he would not order anyone to 
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go on such a dangerous errand, but he 
would accept anyone who would offer. 

9. A number of the brave young men of- 
fered to take the chance. The lives of their 
mothers and sisters and friends were at stake 
and, on a chance to save them, they did not 
hesitate to offer their own. The captain 
would not say which one must go. They 
must agree among themselves. This was 
hard to do as each begged to risk his life 
for those he loved. 

10. While they were trying to agree upon 
one of their number, a young girl stepped 
up to the group. 

^^Let me go,'^ she said. 

There was great surprise. No one would 
think of allowing a young girl to put herself 
in such danger. 

11. But this girl had good sense as well 
as a brave heart. She said the Indians were 
less likely to kill her than a man. Then, if 
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she were killed, it would be much less loss to 
the little band of brave men and boys who 
were the only hope of the fort. And, as it 




ELIZABETH RUNS FOR THE POWDER 

was only a question of running and not of 
fighting, she could do it as well as a boy. 

12. The older people said this was the only 
sensible thing to do. So brave Elizabeth 
Zane took a stand just inside the gate. The 
boys threw it open for her, and she ran as 
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swift as the wind toward the cabin. The 
Indians did not shoot at her. They doubtless 
thought it foolish to kill a girl when they could 
capture her without firing. 

13. So Elizabeth reached the cabin, breath- 
less but unhurt. She could not carry the keg 
of powder, but she broke it open and filled 
her apron. Then she ran back toward the 
fort. Now the Indians saw that she might 
escape them, and they fired at her from many 
points. But not a bullet touched her. She 
reached the gate. Those awaiting inside 
threw it open, and she ran behind the stock- 
ade. 

14. So the fort was saved. With plenty of 
powder, the men kept the savages at a dis- 
tance during the remainder of the day. The 
next evening friends came from other parts 
of the country and manned the fort. After a 
few attacks, the Indians gave up the siege and 
went away. 
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GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING 

sewing curious neighed lowed 
By Lord Houghton 

1. A fair little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it 

right, 
And said, " Deaf work, good night, good- 
night!^^ 

2. Such a number of rooks came over her 

head 
Crying, " Caw, caw ! '' on their way to bed; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
^^ Little black things, good-night, good- 
night ! '' 

3. The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed; 
The sheep's ^^ Bleat, bleat !^^ came over the 

road; 
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All seemed to say, with a quiet delight, 
^^ Good little girl, good-night, good-night ! ^^ 

4. She did not say to the sun, ^^ Good-night ! ^^ 
Though she saw him there like a ball of 

light; 
For she knew he had God^s own time to 

keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep, 

5. The tall, pink fox-glove bowed his head— 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

6. And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was 

day. 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
^^Good-morning, good-morning; our woi'k 

is begun/^ 
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THE BOYHOOD OF THE FATHER OF OUR 
COUNTRY 

famous tender conceal survey 

service wreck plantation frontier 

unselfisli punish vicious election 

Part One 

1. George Washington is one of the world's 
most famous men. He is the most famous 
American. No man ever lived who was 
more unselfish and more useful in the service 
of his country. Let us see what kind of a 
boy he was. 

2. When he - was quite a small boy, his 
father bought a bright new hatchet for him. 
He had a great time chopping boards and 
driving nails. But, late in the day, he found 
a tender young cherry-tree. He thought it 
would be fine fun to cut this tree down, and 
see it come to the ground with a crash. 

3. So he set to work. The blade was sharp 
and the wood soft and green. In a little 
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time, the young tree was cut short, and it 
lay flat upon the ground. 

4. In the afternoon, when George's father 
came home, the first thing he saw was the 
wreck of his fine young cherry-tree. He was 
very angry. He asked to know who cut the 
tree, and said he would punish well the one 
who did it. 

5. George saw now what a wrong thing he 
had done by cutting the tree down. He also 
saw that his father was very angry, and ready 
to punish the one who did it. But he did 
not try to conceal the fact that he was the 
one to blame. 

6. ^^ I did it, father,^' he said. ^^ I am sorry. 
I did not think how wrong it was.^^ 

7. The father looked at him for a mo- 
ment. '^I did not think you did it,^^ he said. 
^^You could have deceived me if you had 
tried. I am proud of your truthfulness and 
courage. I will forgive you.^^ 
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Part Two 

8. An older half-brother had been a soldier. 
George loved his brother, and would listen 
for hours to his stories of soldier-life. He 




thought nothing could be finer than to be 
a soldier. He armed the httle boys of the 
neighborhood with wooden swords and guns 
and marched them off to battle. 

9. When he grew up, he was fond of all 
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out-door sports. With his dog and gun he 
roamed over the plantation for game. There 
were many fine horses on every plantation 
in those days, and every man must know 
how to ride. George was a splendid horse- 
man. It was fun to 
him to take the wild 
colts that had never 
had a bridle or sad- 
dle on them, and 
teach them that he 
was their master. 
It was said that he 
could ride any horse, no matter how wild 
or vicious he was. 

10. When he was but. sixteen years old, a 
rich friend of the family sent him far away in 
a new country to survey a river valley. This 
was an undertaking that would have tried 
the skill and courage of a man of years and 
of long practice; but Washington did the 
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work SO well that all who knew of it were 
loud in his praises. He was so successful 
that he was made public surveyor. 

Part Three 

11. When he was but twenty-one, he was 
chosen by the Governor of Virginia for a 
piece of work that w^ould call into use all 
that he knew of frontier life, and that would 
lead him into many great dangers. 

12. At that time the French were making 
settlements to the north and to the west of 
the English colonies. They made friends with 
the Indians and secretly built forts on Eng- 
lish ground. Forts had been built on land 
claimed by Virginia. 

13. The Governor asked George Washing- 
ton to take a letter to the French ofl&cer in 
command of these forts. The fort he must 
visit lay hundreds of miles to the west in the 
^^ Great Woods.^^ There were no roads that 
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could be followed. One must go, by the 
direction alone, over mountains and streams, 
through a wild country, and face dangers 
from scant food, from wild animals, from 
savage Indians and from the French foes. 

14. George agreed to go and was not long 
in getting ready. He set out with four white 
men and two Indians, and horses to ride 
and to carry their food and camp things. 
It was the beginning of winter and was cold 
and wet. Day after day, they rode through 
the trackless woods; night after night, they 
slept on the ground with the wild beasts 
howling around them. 

15. After many days they reached an Indian 
village near where Pittsburg now stands. 
Though the French had turned the Indians 
of this country against the English, after 
some time George Washington got the Indian 
chief to guide him to the fort, far away 
near the Great Lakes, where the French 
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commander lived. The march was taken up 
again and, after many days of hardships 
and dangers, the httle party came out of the . 
woods into a clearing and hailed the French 
fort. 

16. The letter was soon delivered, and 
Washington waited a day or two for a re- 
ply. When the answer was received, the 
return march was taken up. Winter was 
now at its worst. The snow lay deep and 
unbroken for hundreds of miles through the 
forest. Streams were frozen. It was a time 
to seek shelter. But Washington plunged 
into the wilderness. 

Part Four 

17. Day after day, they rode through the 
snow. Colder and colder it grew. At last, 
when they were about halfway home, the 
horses had to be given up. They were lame 
and worn out from traveling over the frozen 
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snow and ground. The horses and most of 
the little band were left at a French fort to 
come on in the spring. Washington and a 
single friend set out on foot to complete 
the rest of the journey and to deliver the 
letter he carried. They carried their guns 
and a blanket apiece. 

18. After several days, they met an In- 
dian in the forest. He promised to guide 
them through the mountain. But he acted 
strangely. They thought he had planned 
to lead them into an Indian ambush. They 
would not go the way he said, but made 
him go another way with them. When he 
saw they were going to get away, he ran 
away a few steps, and then turned and fired 
at Washington. 

ID. He missed his aim, and the white men 
caught and bound him. Washington's friend 
thought he ought to be killed, for if he were 
freed he would get the other Indians and 
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kill them. Washington thought of a better 
way. They built a fire, cooked supper and 
spread their blankets for the night. Then 
they untied the Indian and told him to go. 

20. As soon as he was out of sight, they 
rolled up their blankets and marched away 
through the woods, leaving the camp fire 
burning. They thought the Indians would 
not attack the camp till late in the night, 
and by that time they would be many miles 
away. They traveled as fast as they could 
all night and all the next day without food 
or rest. They saw no more of the Indians. 
Even the Indians, who are used to long 
trips on foot, could not catch these hardy 
young Virginians. 

21. Just as they reached their own coun- 
try, they came to a river full of floating ice. 
They made a raft of logs and tried to push 
themselves across the river by means of long 
poles. It was hard to guide the raft because 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS FRIEND ON THE RAFT 

of the floating ice, and they drifted down 
stream. In trying to push with all his 
strength, Washington's foot slipped and he 
fell into the icy water. 

22. After a hard struggle, swimming and 
pushing the ice away, he got upon the raft 
again. But, try as they would, they could 
not get the raft to the other shore. They 
floated down to an island and here they 
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jumped ashore. They passed the night on 
the island without fire, or food, or shelter, 
Washington in his wet clothes. It grew 
colder during the night and Washington's 
friend's feet and hands were frost-bitten. 




WASHINGTON HUNTING 



When day came, ice covered the river, and 
they walked across to the land. In a few 
days they were at home. 

23. You see, Washington loved manly sports 
and had a manly sense of duty. He did not 
shrink from hardships or dangers. He was 
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not afraid of anything but to be false to his 
word or to a trust. The people found him 
out and elected him to many offices. He was 
the first President of the United States. In 
no position did he have any purpose but to 
do his duty by his countrymen who trusted 
him. 

GOOD MORNING 

By Robert Browning 

The year's at the Spring, 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world. 
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A BLESSING FOR THE BLESSED 

By Laubence Alma-Tadema 
fringe fiirled palace pageant 

1. When the sun has left the hill-top 

And the daisy fringe is ftirled, 
When the birds from wood and meadow 

In their hidden nests are curled, 
Then I think of all the babies 

That are sleeping in the world. 

2. There are babies in the high lands 

And babies in the low; 
There are pale ones wrapped in furry skins 

On the margin of the snow, 
And brown ones naked in the isles 

Where all the spices grow. 

3. And some are in the palace 

On a white and downy bed, 
And some are in the garret 
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With a clout beneath their head, 
And some are in the cold, hard earth, 
Whose mothers have no bread. 

little men and women, 

Dear flowers yet unblown — 
little kings and beggars 

Of the pageant yet unshown — 
Sleep soft and dream pale dreams now, 

To-morrow is your own. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOW 

By William Howitt 

And is the swallow gone? 

Who beheld it? 

Which way sailed it? 
Farewell bade it none. 

No mortal saw it go; 

But who doth hear 

Its summer cheer 
As it flitteth too and fro? 
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FLAX 






(From Andersen 


's Fairy Fables) 
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spirit 


linen 


garments 
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collect 
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1. The flax was in blossom. It had little 
blue flowers as dainty as a moth's wing. The 
rain fell on it and cleaned and freshened it. 
The sun shone on it and warmed and chfeered 
it. So it came out as bright and happy as 
little children do when their mother bathes 
them and sends them about their play with 
loving kisses. 

2. ^^ The people say that I stand unusually 
well/^ said the Flax, ^^and that IVe grown 
very high and have a long fiber and will 
make a fine piece of linen. I^m certainly 
very happy. It seems that I will come to 
something.^^ 
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3. *^Yes, yes/^ said the Fence-rail. '^You 
are young and don't know much. But we 
have been right here many years and have 
grown gray and rough seeing the world." 
And then it croaked in a sad way, 

" Kip — rap — run 
The song is done." 

4. ^^No, it is not done/' said the Flax. 
"To-morrow the sun will cheer us or the 
rain will refresh us. I know that I am in 
blossom. I feel that I am growing. I am 
very happy .'^ 

5. One day the people came and pulled 
the Flax up by the root. This was bad 
enough, but it was not all of it. They 
placed it in water and almost drowned it. 
Then they put it over the fire and almost 
roasted it. It was very painful. 

6. "One can^t always have good times," 
said the Flax. " By hard times one becomes 
wise and learns the world/' 
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7. It was well that the Flax was of such 
a good spirit, for it yet had many trials to 
undergo. It was moistened and roasted 
and broken and combed. It could not 
understand why it should be so treated, 
but it bore its sufferings bravely. At last 
it was put on a spinning-wheel ; whir ! whir ! 
it went around till its head swam and it 
was impossible to collect its thoughts. 

8. ^' I have been very happy. I must think 
of that/^ it said in all its pain. 

9. Then it was put in the loom and was 
made into a great piece of fine linen. All 
the Flax, to the last piece, was used in 
making this long roll of cloth. 

10. ^^This is quite an experience/' it said. 

^^I should never have believed it. The 

Fence-rail didn't know much with its 

' Kip — rap — run 
The song is done.' 

^' The song is not done by any means. 
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11. ^^ Really it is just beginning. I have 
suffered something, but I also have been 
made into something. How strong and 
fine I am and how white and long. The 
preacher^s wife, after looking at me long 
and rubbing and pulling me carefully, says 
I am the best piece of linen in the country. 
Is that not making a success of life ? ^' 

12. But that was not all of it. Soon it 
was taken from the store and cut with 
scissors and pierced with needles and pulled 
this way and that. At last it came out in 
the handsome form of twelve cool, soft, 
smooth, snowy garments. 

13. ^' Now something has really been made 
of me and I am in daily use,^^ said the Flax. 
'' Is not that a blessing ? How happy I am 
to find pleasures and trials lead me to such 
a good end.^^ 
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MARCH 

By William Wordsworth 

1. The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 

The green fields sleep in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing. 
Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one. 

2. Like an army defeated 
The snow has retreaiied, 
And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plowboy is whooping anon — anon! 
There's joy on the mountains; 
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There^s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone. 



VIOLETS 

By Robert Herrick 

Welcome maids of honor! 

You do bring 

In the spring 
And wait upon her. 

She has virgins many 
Fresh and fair; 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any. 
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THE WOLF MAKES A FAILURE 

series friendly knocked handkerchief 

language pranks spoil funeral 

1. In the second book of this series you 
heard of Mr. Harris and his wonderful 
^^ Uncle Remus ^^ stories. This is another 
one of them, written in plain language. 
They lose a great deal by being taken from 
the negro words in which Mr. Harris wrote 
them. This story, with many other good 
ones, is to be found in the book, ^^ Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Sayings.^' It 
would be hard to find a more entertaining 
book of stories than this one. 

2. One day, when Brother Fox was going 
along the road, he met Brother Wolf. After 
greeting each other, they fell into a friendly 
discussion of the news of the neighborhood. 

3. The pranks Brother Rabbit had played 
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on Brother Fox had become well known, 
and everybody was laughing about them. 
The two friends, as they stood in the road, 
were soon talking about, them and about 
some way to get the better of Brother 
Rabbit. 

4. '' I have a plan to trap Brother Rab- 
bit,^^ said Brother Wolf. 

''What is the plan?'' asked Brother Fox. 

''First we must get him to your house,'' 
said Brother Wolf. 

"But how can we get him there?" said 
Brother Fox. 

"By fooling him," said Brother Wolf. 

" Who will fool him ? " asked Brother Fox. 

"I will fool him and get him there if 
you'll play your part," said Brother Wolf 

5. Brother Fox laughed. He had not 
found it a very easy matter to fool Brother 
Rabbit. However, he said he would play 
his part. 
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6. Then Brother Wolf gave the plan. 
"You go home and lie down on the bed 
and pretend that you are dead. Don^t you 
move till Brother Rabbit comes and puts 
his hand on you. And then if we don't 
get him for supper, Joe^s dead and SaFs a 
widow.^' 

7. Brother Fox ran home and did as 
he was told. Brother Wolf ran down to 
Brother Rabbit's house. The house was 
closed up and no one was to be seen. 
Brother Wolf walked up to the door and 
knocked. No answer. Then he knocked 
again so that the door rattled. 

8. " Who's there ? '' asked Brother Rabbit. 
"A friend/^ said Brother Wolf. 

" Too many friends spoil the dinner," said 
Brother Rabbit. "What friend is this?" 

" I bring bad news," said Brother Wolf. 

"Bad news is soon told," said Brother 
Rabbit, 
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9. By this time, Brother Rabbit, with his 
head tied up in a red handkerchief, had 
reached the door. 

^^ Brother Fox died this morning/^ said 
Brother Wolf. 

^^ Where is your mourning gown?" asked 
Brother Rabbit. 

" I am going after it now. I came to tell 
you the news. I went to Brother Fox's this 
morning, and there I found him stiff and 
cold. Good-by.^' And Brother Wolf ran 
away home. 

10. Brother Rabbit sat down and scratched 
his head and thought over what he had heard. 
After a time he said he believed he would run 
over to Brother Fox's home and see how the 
land lay. When he got near he stopped in 
the brush and looked at the house. No one 
could be seen. It looked very lonesome. 
Then he went up iu the yard. No one was to 
be seen. Then he went up to the house and 
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looked in at the open window. There was 
Brother Pox, stretched out on the bed, as still 
as death. 

11. Brother Rabbit began to talk to himself, 




BROTHBR RABBIT LOOKS IN AT THE WINDOW 

but loud enough for a live person to hear. 
^^ There is nobody here to look after Brother 
Fox,^^ he said. ^^Even Brother Turkey Buz- 
zard has not come to the funeral. I hope 
Brother Fox is not dead, but it looks as if he 
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is. Even Brother Wolf, his best friend, is not 
here. 

12. ^^ It^s a very busy time with me, but I'll 
sit up with him. He seems to be dead, but 
he may not be. When one really dies, he 
always raises his left leg and cries ' wahoo.' ^' 

13. Brother Fox lay as still as death. Then 
Brother Rabbit said to himself, " This is very 
strange. Brother Fox looks as if he were 
dead, but he don't act like it. He ought to 
lift his left leg and cry ' wahoo ' when an old 
friend comes to see him." 

14. Then Brother Fox lifted his left leg and 
cried '^wahoo.^' Brother Rabbit ran out of 
the house and down the big road as if the 
dogs were after him. Brother Wolf was very 
smart, but he could not fool Brother Rabbit 
very far. 
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THE FAIRIES 



By William Allingham 
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1. Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren^t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 



craggy 
daring 
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Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together, — 
Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl's feather! 

2. Down along the rocky shore 

Some make their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake. 
With frogs for their watch-dogs. 

All night awake. 

3. High on the hill-top 

The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray 

He^s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses. 
On his stately journeys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
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Or going up with music 

On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 

4. They stole little Bridget, 

For seven years long; 
When she came down again, 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow; 
They thought that she was fast asleep. 

But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lakes; 
On a bed of flag-leaves. 

Watching till she wakes. 

5. By the craggy hillside. 

Through the mosses bare. 
They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
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Is any man so daring 
As dig one up in spite, 

He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 

6. Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren^t go a-hunting, 

For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk. 

Trooping all together, — 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owFs feather. 

Shepherds all, and maidens fair. 
Fold your flocks up; for the air 
^Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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WHY THE SEA IS SALT 
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Part One 

1. Once upon a time, long, long ago, there 
were two brothers, the one rich and the 
other poor. When Christmas Eve came, 
the poor one had not a bite in the house, 
either of meat or bread; so he went to 
his brother, and begged him, in God's name, 
to give him something for Christmas Day. 
The rich brother had been asked for gifts 
so many times that he was not very well 
pleased to be asked again. 

2. ^^ If you do what I ask, you shall have 
a whole ham,'' said the rich brother. 

^^I promise,^^ said the poor one. 

"Well, here is the ham,^^ said the rich 
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brother. ^^Now you must go straight to 
^Dead Man^s Hall/^^ 

3. In spite of his fear, the poor brother 
set off to fulfil his promise. He traveled 
all day on the dusty road, carrying the 
ham in his hand. At night he came to a 
house where there was a bright light. 

4. An old man with a long white beard 
stood in front of the house, chopping wood. 

^as this the way to ^Dead Man's Hall'?'' 
asked the man with the ham. 

6. " This is ' Dead Man's Hall/ " said the 
old man. ^^When you get inside, every- 
body will want to buy your ham. If you 
will take my advice, you will not sell it for 
anything except the hand-mill behind the 
door. If you get this, I will teach you how 
to start it and to stop it.'' 

6. The brother stepped inside. All the 
starving people there wished to buy the 
ham. Great sums were offered for it. The 
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poor man said he had hoped to eat the ham 
for his Christmas dimier and did not care to 
sell it. ^^But if I sell it/' he said, ^M will 
have the hand-mill behind the door/' 




7. The people did not want to part with 
the mill and offered many other things. But 
the poor man would take nothing else and 
they were forced to give it to him. As he 
came from the house, the old man with the 
white beard taught him how to start and to 
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stop the mill and the poor brother went on 
his way home. 

8. He reached his cottage just after the 
clock had struck twelve on Christmas morn- 
ing. His poor wife, very anxious and very 
hungry, was waiting for him. The man set 
the mill on the table. '^ Grind light and a 
table cloth, and meat and bread, and pies 
and cake, and everything for a Christmas sup- 
per.^^ The mill ground them out, one after 
the other, in little or no time. 

9. The poor man kept the mill grinding 
steadily for a day or two. On the third day 
he invited his neighbors and friends to a 
great feast. They came in great numbers 
and sat down to the finest dinner ever given 
in the country. 

10. The rich brother, who was one of the 
guests, was surprised and angry. Here was 
the poor brother, who had begged a bite 
for himself on Christmas Eve, giving a rich 
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feast to the whole country three days 
later. 

^^ Where did you get your riches ?^^ he 
asked the poor brother. 

^^From behind the door/^ said the owner 
of the mill, and he would say no more. 

11. But, later on, when he had drunk a drop 
too much, he forgot himself and told the rich 
brother about the mill and its magic power. 
The rich brother at once offered a price for 
the mill. This was refused. He offered 
more. At last, for three hundred dollars, the 
poor brother agreed to sell the mill, but he 
was to keep it himself till the hay-making 
season had passed. 

12. During the time that the poor brother 
kept it, he made it grind all day long. He 
filled the house and the cellar, and the barn 
with meat and bread, and pickles, and pies 
and cakes, and cabbages, and everything he 
could think of to eat. 
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Part Two 

13. Then the rich brother called for the 
mill. It was given to him. But he did not 
think to ask how to stop it from grinding 
and the poor brother was careful not to tell. 

14. When the rich man got the mill to his 
house, he sent everyone to the fields and said 
he would himself prepare the dinner. When 
all were gone, he set the mill on the kitchen 
table. ^^Now grind soup and herrings/^ he 
said. 

15. At once soup and herrings began to 
pour from the mill. Soon all the dishes were 
filled; then, the buckets and tubs. Then 
the kitchen itself began to fill. The brother 
tried his best to stop the mill, but, no matter 
what he did to it, it kept on grinding soup 
and herrings. He ran and opened the doors 
to all the rooms. The house itself began to 
fill with soup and herrings. He fled from 
the house to the fields. The soup and her- 
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rings followed him in a great stream down 
the road. The workmen, coming from the 
fields to dinner, met the stream of soup and 
herrings coming over the hill from the house. 

16. The poor brother was sitting down to 
his dinner when the rich brother out of breath 
ran into the cottage. He begged the poor 
brother to take the mill back before he 
should be drowned in the soup and his fields 
ruined. The poor brother agreed to do this 
on payment of three hundred dollars. The 
rich brother gave him the money. So now 
the poor brother had the money and the mill. 
He stopped it from grinding and set it on 
the mantel. When he wished for a thing, he 
had only to set the mill to grinding to have it. 

17. After a time, a ship captain heard of the 
wonderful mill. It was the business of this 
captain to sail to far countries across the sea 
for salt. His voyages were long and often 
dangerous. He thought he might find an 
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easier way to fill his ship with salt. He 
asked the poor brother if the mill could grind 
salt. " Beyond doubt, it can/^ said its owner. 

18. The captain offered to buy it. The 
poor brother had everything that heart 
could wish and was now much richer than 
his rich brother. He sold the mill to the 
captain for several thousand dollars. But 
he did not tell him how to stop the mill. 

19. When the captain got out to sea, he 
set the mill on deck. ^^ Now grind salt/^ he 
said. The mill began to grind fine, white 
salt. Soon the deck was covered. Then the 
hold was filled. The captain tried to stop 
the grinding, but a great stream continued 
to pour upon the deck. 

20. Higher and higher grew the pile of 
salt, lower and lower sank the ship. The 
sailors shoveled the salt into the sea. But 
it came from the mill faster than they could 
shovel it overboard. At last, ship, mill and 
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sailors sank to the bottom of the ocean. 
And there, day after day, the mill grinds 
salt and all the water of the great ocean has 
become salty. 

A CHILD'S LAUGHTER 

By Algernon C. Swinburne 
winsome chime rosiest blithe 

1. All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring. 
All the winds on earth may bring 

All sweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harp, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred. 
Welling water's winsome word. 

Wind in warm, wet weather. 
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2. One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing, ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 

Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong, and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light. 
Heard from morning's rosiest height. 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child's clear laughter. 

8. Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such note, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold. 
As the radiant month of gold 

Hear that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale — why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 

Laughs a child of seven. 
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THE QUEEN BEE 
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1. A king had three sons. Two of them 
were bright, active fellows who led a gay 
life. The youngest had quiet manners and 
simple tastes, and his brothers thought him 
very much of a simpleton. 

2. One evening the three brothers went 
walking together. Along the path they 
came to an ant hill. The older brothers 
wanted to dig into the hill so as to see the 
fright and confusion of the ants when their 
home should be tumbled about their ears. 

3. The youngest brother asked them not 
to harm the ant hill. He urged that there 
could be no pleasure in seeing the misery 
of the little creatures, and asked that they 
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be left in peace. The older brothers, after 
joking him about his soft heart, went on 
their way. 

4. Soon they came to a lake where a 
number of ducks made their home. The 
older brothers began to lay plans to snare 
some of them. They thought it would be 
good fun to kill some of them and cook 
them on a fire in the woods. 

5. The youngest brother said they would 
have a good dinner when they got home, 
and they could not cook ducks without 
many things that they did not have. So 
the ducks were spared. 

6. In the woods, they found a bee tree so 
full of honey that it ran down the trunk. 
The older brothers wanted to set fire to 
the tree and drive away or smother the bees. 

7. The youngest said they had plenty of 
the best honey at home, and it would be a 
shame to rob the bees of that they had 
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stored in the tree after so much labor. The 
older brothers thought this only silly talk, 
but went on without burning the bees. 

8. After a time they came to a castle. 
Here they found many strange things. In 
the stables were horses of pure stone. They 
went through the castle from room to room. 
They came to a door which had three locks. 
In the center of the door was a glass window, 
so that one could see into the room. In this 
room, sat a gray, old man at a table. 

9. The older brothers called to him, but he 
did not hear. When they called the third 
time, he arose, unlocked the three locks and 
came out of the room. Without saying a 
word he led them to another room, where 
they found a fine meal smoking on the table. 
After they had eaten and drunk as much as 
they wished, he showed them a bedroom, 
where they slept through the night. 

10. The next morning, the gray, old man 
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took the oldest brother to a stone table, on 
which were carved these words: 

^^In the woods, under the moss, are scat- 
tered the pearls of the king^s daughter. 
They are a thousand in number. Whoever 
finds all of them in one day, before the sun 
goes down, will release the castle from a 
curse. He who searches and does not find 
them before sunset, will be turned into 
stone." 

11. The oldest brother read these words 
and said he would try. He searched all 
day, but when the sun went down he had 
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only a hundred pearls. He was turned into 
stone. 

13. The second brother thought of a better 
way, and offered to try. He began at night 
and searched all night and all day; but at 
sunset he had found only two hundred pearls. 
He was turned into stone. 

18. At last came the turn of the youngest 
brother. He had no hope that he could 
succeed where his clever brothers had failed, 
and sat down on a log by the moss, in 
despair. As he sat there, he saw, coming 
toward him, the king of the ant hill that 
he had saved from destruction by his 
brothers. The king of the ant hill was 
followed by five thousand ant soldiers. They 
traveled through and through the moss, and 
found the thousand pearls in a little while. 
They piled them up at the feet of the 
youngest brother and, without waiting for 
his thanks, went on their way home. 
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14. The brother returned to the castle in 
great good humor, carrying the pearls. But 
here a second task was set for him. He was 
told that the key of the treasure-room of the 
castle had been thrown in the lake and he 
must get it. He went to the shore of the 
lake, and stood there in great trouble — won- 
dering how he could possibly find a key at 
the bottom of the lake. But the ducks, whose 
lives he had saved the day before, remem- 
bered him and set to work to help him. They 
dived to the bottom of the lake, and very 
soon found the key and gave it to the brother 
with the soft heart. 

15. Now he thought he would lift the curse 
from the castle and all would be well. But 
a third task was set for him, and this was 
hardest of all. He was to go into a room 
and select from among the three princesses 
he would find there, the youngest and the 
best beloved. 
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16. Now the three princesses dressed alike, 
and looked so much alike that only their 
good friends could tell one from the other. 
The only thing the brother was told of them 




was that, at their supper, the oldest had eaten 
a little candy, the second a little syrup, and 
the third a teaspoonful of honey. 

17. The brother walked into the room. On 
different sides of the room sat the three 
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sisters as much alike as three peas in a 
pod. 

18. The brother stood in great doubt look- 
ing from one to another. Soon the queen 
bee from the tree he had saved from fire, flew 
in at the window. She buzzed backward 
and forward before the three sisters. He 
knew she could tell from their breaths which 
one had eaten the honey. Soon, she found the 
right one. She hovered over this one, and 
buzzed a song to the brother. 

19. The brother pointed out the one the bee 
selected. Instantly the curse fell from the 
castle. All those who had been turned to stone 
regained their proper forms. The soft heart 
of the brother was made glad with the young- 
est princess for a bride. When the old king 
died, he became king, and ruled over a 
happy people, with a kind heart. 
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THE FAIRY FOLK 





By Robert Baird 
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Come cuddle close in daddy^s coat 

Beside the fire so bright, 
And hear about the fairy folk 

That wander in the night. 
For when the stars are shining clear 

And all the world is still, 
They float across the silver moon 

From hill to cloudy hill. 



2. Their caps of red, their coats of green, 
Are hung with silver bells. 
And when they're shaken with the wind 
Their merry ringing swells. 
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And riding on the crimson moth, 
With black spots on his wings, 

They guide them down the purple sky 
With golden bridle rings. 

3. They love to visit girls and boys 

To see how sweet they sleep, 
To stand beside their cosy cots 

And at their faces peep. 
For in the whole of fairy land 

They have no finer sight 
Than little children, sleeping sound. 

With faces rosy bright. 

4. On tip-toe, crowding round their heads. 

When bright the moonlight beams, 
They whisper little tender words 

That fill their minds with dreams; 
And when they see a sunny smile. 

With lightest finger tips 
They lay a hundred kisses sweet 

Upon the ruddy lips. 
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5. And then the little spotted moths 

Spread out their crimson wings, 
And bear away the fairy crowd 

With shaking bridle rings. 
Come bairnies, hide in daddy^s coat, 

Beside the fire so bright — 
Perhaps the little fairy folk 

Will visit you to-night. 



God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 

And rides upon the storm. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 

Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

William Cowpbr, 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 

(From Nathaniel Hawthorne) 

settlers colony contrary wholesale 

money shilling heartily weighed 

coin tankards especially portion 

1. In the early days, the settlers along our 
sea-coast had no money of their own make. 
They used Enghsh coins or Spanish coins, 
and when these were lacking — as they were 
very often — one thing was bought by another, 
as lumber by sugar or shoes by corn. 

2. But the Massachusetts colony made up 
its mind to make its own money. So, a law 
was passed providing for the making of 
shillings and smaller coins. Captain John 
Hull was appointed to make the money, 
and was to be paid for his work by taking 
for himself one out of every twenty of the 
shillings. 
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8. All the old silver in the colony was 
handed over to Captain John Hull. The 
battered silver cans and tankards, I suppose, 
and silver buckles and broken spoons, and 
silver buttons of worn-out coats, and silver 
hilts of swords that had figured at court — 
all such curious old articles doubtless were 
thrown into the melting-pot together. 

4. All this old and new silver being melted 
down and coined,- the result was a great 
amount of splendid shillings, sixpences and 
threepences. Each had the date, 1652, on 
the one side, and the figure of a pine-tree 
on the other. Hence they were called pine- 
tree shillings. And for every twenty shil- 
lings that he coined, you will remember, 
Captain John Hull was to put one shilhng 
into his own pocket. 

5. When the mint-master had grown very 
rich, a young man, Samuel Sewell by name, 
came a-courting to his only daughter. His 
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daughter — whose name I do not know, but 
we will call her Betsey — was a fine, hearty 
damsel, by no means so slender as some 
young ladies of our own days. On the con- 
trary, having always fed heartily on pump- 
kin-pies, doughnuts, Indian puddings, and 
other Puritan dainties, she was as round 
and as plump as a pudding herself. With 
this round, rosy Miss Betsey did Samuel 
Sewell fall in love. As he was a good 
young man, the mint-master very readily 
gave his consent. 

^^You may take her,^^ said he, in his 
rough way, "and you'll find her a heavy 
burden enough !'' 

6. The mint-master was pleased with his 
new son-in-law; especially as he had courted 
Miss Betsey out of pure love, and had said 
nothing at all about any money to go with 
her. So, after they were married, the Cap- 
tain whispered a word or two to his men- 
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servants, who immediately went out, and 
soon returned, bringing in a large pair of 
scales. They were such a pair as wholesale 
merchants use in weighing great bundles ; 
and quite a great bundle was now to be 
weighed in them. 

" Daughter Betsey,^' said the mint-master, 
"get into one side of these scales.^^ 

7. Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must 
now call her — did as she was bid, without 
any question of the why and the wherefore. 
But what her father could mean, unless to 
make her husband pay for her by the pound 
(in which case she would have been a. dear 
bargain), she had not the least idea. 

" And now,^^ said honest John Hull to the 
servants, "bring that box hither.^^ 

8. The box to which the mint-master 
pointed was a huge, square, iron-bound 
oaken chest; it was big enough, my chil- 
dren, for you to play at hide-and-seek in. 
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The servants tugged with might and main, 
but could not lift it, and were obliged to 
drag it across the floor. Captain Hull then 
took a key from his belt, unlocked the chest, 
and lifted its heavy lid. 

9. Behold ! it was ftiU to the brim of 
bright pine-tree shillings, fi-esh from the 
mint; and Samuel Sewell began to think 
that his father-in-law had got possession of 
all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. 
But it was only the mint-master's honest 
share of the coinage. 

10. Then the servants, at Captain HulFs 
command, heaped double handfuls of shil- 
lings into one side of the scales, while Betsey 
stood in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the 
shillings, as handful after handful was thrown 
in, till, plump as she was, they fairly weighed 
the young lady from the floor. 

11. ^^ There, son Sewell ! '^ cried the honest 
mint-master, resuming his seat in Grand- 
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father's Chair, ^^take these shillings for my 
daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and 
thank heaven for her. It is not every wife 
that^s worth her weight in silver ! ^^ 

VIOLETS 

By Dinah M. Craik 

1. Violets, violets, sweet March violets, 
Sure as March comes they^U come too. 
First the white and then the blue — 
Pretty violets. 

2. White, with just a pinky dye. 
Blue as little baby's eye, — 
So like violets. 

3. Though the passing snow-storms come. 
And the frozen birds sit dumb. 

Up spring violets. 

4. Children, when you go to play. 
Look beneath the hedge to-day; — 
Mamma Ukes violets. 
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THE LAND OF NOD 

By Robert Louis Stevenson 

1. From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay, 
But every night I go abroad 

Afar into the Land of Nod. 

2. All by myself I have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do — 

All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain-sides of dreams. 

3. The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning in the Land of Nod. 

4. Try as I like to find the way, 
I never can get back by day. 
Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 
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A RACE FOR A WIFE 



legends marriage goal Hippomenes 

Atalanta condition scene suitor 
chase stalwart desire penalty 

1. In the old Greek legends there is a fine 
story of a woman named Atalanta. She was 
the daughter of a king and a queen. But 
her parents wanted a son, who could take the 
throne after their own death, and had no use 
for a girl. They cruelly sent the baby Ata- 
lanta to the woods and left her there to 
starve. 

2. But a mother-bear who had lost her cub, 
found the baby, took it home to her cave and 
gave it tender care. Atalanta grew up in 
the woods with the wild animals. She was 
so fleet of foot that no human could keep 
pace with her. She was a fine huntress and 
her skill in the chase was greater than that 
of most of the famous hunters of the time. 
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3. Her active life in the free air had made 
her a beautiful woman. She was as fair as 
the dawn, as graceful as a wild deer and as 
swift as the wind. Men came from far and 
near to beg her hand in marriage. 

4. To all she gave the same reply. She 
would marry the man who outran her. But 
the man who ran and failed must die. So 
that the man who ran for Atalanta, ran, also, 
for his life. 

6. But, in spite of this dread condition, there 
were many to take the chance. Indeed, there 
were those who looked upon her great beauty 
and said they were willing to die if they could 
not win her. Day after day, on the grassy 
slope that led away from the village of Caly- 
don, Atalanta^s home, handsome Greek youths 
ran races with the girl for her hand. And of 
all those who ran, none gained the fair prize 
for a bride. 

6. For none of all the stalwart youths who 
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came could keep pace with Atalanta. Many 
fine young fellows she saved by persuading 
them not to run. Others she sped by as they 
crept fi*om the starting point. Others she let 
run nearly to the goal before she started. 
Then she passed lightly by them as the wind 
blows by a ship. 

7. On a certain day, there were a number of 
people at the scene of the races. Many were 
youths who had come fi*om a distance to see 
the fair girl and judge her speed. Some 
were there to make the race that would de- 
cide whether they were to have their hearths 
desire or to end all in defeat. 

8. Among those who offered for the race 
was a handsome youth from a distant city, 
named Hippomenes. He had the grace and 
bearing of one skilled in out-door sports. He 
went about among the crowd with an air of 
confidence and apparently with a light heart. 

9. When he met Atalanta, he praised her 
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beauty and spoke of the great fame of her 
speed. No such handsome and confident 
suitor had before offered himself. Atalanta 
admired him greatly. Feeling sure he would 
be beaten, she wished he would not run. 

10. When the signal was given, five young 
men, dressed for the race, walked out upon 
the field. Four of them wore solemn faces 
and seemed anxious about the end. The fifth, 
Hippomenes, looked back at the crowd with 
a smile on his face. Then he ran down the 
track a little way to try it. 

11. In arranging the order, Hippomenes 
drew the last race. This was a great advan- 
tage, for the fleet Atalanta would be tired by 
four races before his turn came. Atalanta 
threw him a radiant glance. She seemed 
glad of his good luck. 

12. But Hippomenes held up his hand. He 
asked leave to speak. The crowd held its 
breath. What further favor would he ask ? 
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His request was a strange one. He asked 
to run first. He asked why four youths 
should be sacrificed in running for his bride. 
He asked leave of the judge, of the good 
people, and of the fair Atalanta, to take the 
first place. When the crowd understood the 
request, they cheered and cheered Hippo- 
menes. 

13. The judge called Hippomenes to his side. 
There stood Atalanta, and a blush spread over 
her fair face as the laughing Hippomenes 
came before her. ^^Do not run/^ she said. 
^^I beg you not to run. I must beat you.^' 

^^ If I do not suit you for a husband, I will 
not run,^^ said Hippomenes. ^^On no other 
ground will I give up.'^ 

Atalanta blushed again. ^^ I must run my 
best,^^ she said, ^^ and you must pay the pen- 
alty. I beg you not to run.^^ 

14. Hippomenes laughed with pleasure, 
^^ But you do not say that I do not suit you 
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for a husband. I do not want to live if I do 
not win you. I beg for the first place and for 
the race to begin. The sooner we run the 
sooner you become mine.^' 

15. So the youth and the maiden stood at 
the starting point. The signal was given and 
away sped Hippomenes with all his might. 
Atalanta ran along lightly behind him watch- 
ing his every movement, trying to judge his 
speed. Hippomenes did not waste any time 
because Atalanta was behind him. He 
guessed why she tarried. He strained every 
muscle and ran with all his might. 

16. He was half over the track. Atalanta 
must bestir herself. With a soft sigh, she 
took up the race. Her pace doubled. In a 
little while, Hippomenes glanced over his 
shoulder and saw her coming hke the wind 
behind him. In a moment she would pass 
him. 

17. But this critical moment was one Hip- 
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pomenes had foreseen, and one for which he 
was prepared. He took from his pocket a 
beautiful golden apple and tossed it high in 
the air behind him. It stood for a moment 
in a golden glory of sunlight, and then it 
dropped in the green grass at Atalanta^s 
feet. 

18. Atalanta saw it flash in the sun, she 




saw it sink to the grass before her. Atalanta 
loved beautiful jewelry. It was Hippomenes^s 
belief that all women did. He staked all, 
not on his speed, but on this belief. He 
sought to delay her. Atalanta understood 
this and smiled to herself She had not run 
her best yet. There was plenty of time to 
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overtake Hippomenes. So she stopped and 
picked up the golden ball. 

19. Then she began to run again and this 
time she ran her best. She ran so fast she 
hardly touched the ground; she seemed to 
fly rather than run. Hippomenes looked 
over his shoulder and saw her rosy face 
right behind him. Again he sought his 
pocket. Again he tossed a golden apple in 
the air behind him. 

20. Atalanta thought this one more beauti- 
ful than the first. She wished very much 
to have it. She looked ahead; there was 
still plenty of time. She stopped and picked 
up the apple. An instant she held it in the 
sun to admire it. Then she ran after the 
fleeing Hippomenes. 

21. He was now near the goal. Only Ata- 
lanta^s fleetest pace could hope to over- 
take him. But, alas, in an instant she was 
close enough to touch him. A few more 
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strides and she would pass him and reach 
the goal. 

22. But, on the instant, Hippomenes tossed 
another golden apple in the air. This one 
was set with jewels; and when the sun struck 
it, it blazed with many-colored lights. As it 
struck the grass it rolled to one side and its 
jewels flashed as it rolled. An exclamation 
^f j^y sprang from Atalanta. She could 
not resist it. She stopped and ran aside to 
get it. As she seized it and held it up in 
the sun, Hippomenes dashed up to the goal. 

23. And this was the way the handsome 
Hippomenes won the beautiful Atalanta. He 
proved what has been proved in many ways, 
and in every age of the world, that the 
race is not to the swift, but to the wise. 
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DONT GIVE UP 

By Phoebe Cary 

1. If youVe tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that^s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 

2. Though young birds, in flying, fall, 

Still their wings grow stronger ; 
And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 

3. Though the sturdy oak has known 

Many a blast that bowed her. 
She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 

4. If by easy work you beat. 

Who the more will prize you ? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 
That^s the test that tries you. 
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A FRIEND OF ORPHANS 

statue calico charity orphan 

honor asylum infancy laundress 

adopted union maintain unveiled 

1. In New Orleans stands the first statue 
erected in the United States in honor of a 
woman. It is the figure of a motherly-look- 
ing woman, sitting in an old chair, dressed 
in a plain calico dress, with a light shawl 
thrown around the shoulders. This statue 
stands in front of one of the orphan asy- 
lums. 

2. It is the figure of Margaret Haughery, 
known to everybody in New Orleans simply 
as Margaret. Her parents, who had come 
over to this country from Ireland, died in 
Baltimore and left their baby Margaret on 
the charity of the people. Friends, who had 
come over in the same ship, adopted the 
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baby. She thrived and grew up a strong, 
industrious, kind-hearted woman. A. young 
Irishman fell in love with her, and they 
were married. 

3. The couple removed to New Orleans. 
They found plenty of work, a baby blessed 
their union and they were very happy. But 
their happy days did not continue. The 
husband was stricken with disease and died. 
Soon after, the baby passed away. It seemed 
that Margaret should pass her life alone ; she 
had lost her father and mother in her infancy 
and now her husband and baby had been 
taken from her. 

4. She went to work to support herself. 
Her heart turned to the fatherless. She went 
to some Sisters who were trying to maintain 
an orphan asylum and offered to help. From 
money she saved as a laundress, she bought 
some cows and a milk -wagon. Every day, 
rain or shine, she drove her own wagon up 
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and down the streets of New Orleans deliv- 
ering milk. Many times, in the struggling 
days of the asylum, she begged food from 
the hotels and took it in her wagon to the 
orphans. 

5. The milk business made money. A new 
and large asylum building was begun. Mar- 
garet poured in her earnings, and after some 
years it was completed. 

6. The dairy business was enlarged, and 
Margaret made more money. She built a 
new house for infants which she called her 
^^ baby-home.^' The orphan asylum was now 
in a fine building and was well taken care of. 

7. In payment of a debt owed to her, Mar- 
garet came in possession of a bakery. She 
sold her dairy business and changed her milk- 
wagon to a bread- wagon. Up and down 
New Orleans, she drove with her bread as 
she had before with milk. And, as before 
her energy, skill and attention to business 
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brought success. She enlarged the bakery, 
gave more money to the asylums and great 
quantities of bread to the poor. 

8. During the war it was hard for her to 
keep her business going, but she did manage 
it and, at the same time, kept up her gifts to 
the asylums and the poor, and gave much 
help to the families of unfortunate Confed- 
erate soldiers. 

9, When she died, it was found that all 
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her property, which amounted to thousands 
of dollars, was willed to the orphan asylums 
of the city. All the city journals appeared 
in mourning. Immediately the people made 
up a sum for a statue in her memory. 

10. The statue was unveiled with public 
ceremonies. The highest officers of the state 
and city were present. Speeches were made 
by great orators. But, best of all, a thousand 
orphans from the asylums of the city were 
present and sent up a great cheer as the 
covering was taken from the marble figure 
of their old friend. 

There are bridges on the rivers 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees. 
And builds a road from earth to sky 

Is prettier far than these. 

Christina Rosbtti. 
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THE CHICKEN'S MISTAKE 

By Phcebe Cart 

brood eyed drowned envy 

wistfully deceive plunge sphere 

1. A little down chicken one day 

Asked leave to go on the water, 
Where she saw a duck with her brood 
at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 

2. Indeed, she began to peep and cry. 

When her mother wouldn^t let her; 
'^ If the ducks can swim there, why can^t I ? 
Are they any bigger or better?'^ 

3. Then the old hen answered, ^^ Listen to me. 

And hush your foolish talking; 
Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking/^ 
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4. But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 
And didn^t half believe her, 
For she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 
^^Such stories couldn^t deceive her/^ 

6. And, as her mother was scratching the 
ground. 
She muttered lower and lower, 
'^ I know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so I think 1^11 show her/^ 

6. Then she made a plunge, where the stream 

was deep. 
And saw too late her blunder; 
For she hadn^t hardly time to peep 
Till her foolish head went under. 

7. And now I hope her fate will show 

The child, my story reading. 
That those who are older sometimes know 
What you will do well in heeding. 
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8. That each content in his place should dwell, 

And envy not his brother; 
And any part that is acted well, 
Is just as good as another. 

9. For we all have our proper sphere below, 

And this is truth worth knowing. 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going. 



All day had the snow come down — all day 

As it never came down before 
And over the hills, at sunset lay 

Some two or three feet, or more; 
The fence was lost and the wall of stone 
The windows blocked and the well-curb gone; 
The haystack had grown to a mountain lift. 
And the wood-pile looked like a monster 
drift, 

As it lay by the farmer's door. 

C. a. Eastman. 
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PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 



England powder climb volunteer 

coast capture steeple regular 

colonists signal highway quarters 

1. You have heard that the first settlers of 
this country came from England. They came 
across the great ocean in ships and put up 
log houses and made themselves farms along 
the coast of the new country. These settle- 
ments were called colonies, and England taxed 
and ruled them through officers sent from 
home. 

2. After a time, England taxed the colo- 
nies unjustly, and the settlers grew very much 
dissatisfied. In some towns the colonists re- 
fused to pay the taxes. Among these was 
Boston, then the largest town in the country. 
England sent soldiers over to Boston to make 
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its people pay. The colonists gathered all the 
arms they could and stored powder in secret 
places. It seemed that war was at hand. 

3. One of the places where the settlers had 
stored powder was near Concord, eighteen 
miles from Boston. In some way the EngHsh 
officers learned of this store of powder. They 
thought they would go and capture it. A 
young colonist had got some hint of this plan 
of the soldiers. He told his friend, Paul Revere, 
another young colonist, what he feared. 

4. The two friends laid a plan together. It 
was supposed that the soldiers would march 
at night, secretly, and capture the powder 
before the settlers knew of their movements. 
Paul Revere was to cross the river that ran 
by Boston, in the evening, with his horse, and 
wait on the farther shore for a signal. 

6. The young colonist was to watch for the 
soldiers and, if he saw them march, he was to 
climb high in the steeple of the old North 
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Church and hang a Ughted lantern in the 
window. 

6. It was so agreed. Hour after hour in the 
dark night, Paul Revere stood by the side of 
his horse, waiting to see if the signal would 
be given. Finally he thought he saw a glim- 
mer of light in the window. He mounted his 
horse and waited. Then the light flashed out 
clearly and steadily, and he knew that the 
English soldiers were on the march. 

7. He turned his horse and away he sped 
on the highway. Longfellow, the poet, de- 
scribes that heroic ride — 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 
That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the 

light. 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by the steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

8. On and on rode Paul Revere. As he 
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PAUL REVERE'S ride 



passed farmhouses he shouted, '' The British 
are coming ! '^ He roused the villages and 
told the people the news. At Lexington, 
an important town on the way to Concord, 
he called all to arms. On he rode to Con- 
cord, and reached it just before dawn. 
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9. As rapidly as they could, the farmers 
sent the news orer the country. They got 
what guns they could find, and gathered in 
groups along the highways. A small force 
took a stand at Lexington. 

10. About sunrise these volunteer soldiers 
saw the English soldiers marching up the 
road over which Paul Revere had just ridden 
in the night. Their bright uniforms flashed 
in the sun. In regular order, their guns in 
hand, they came confidently up the way. 

11. The Americans drew up on the pubUc 
square. The British officer halted his troops. 
^^ Disperse, ye rebels,^^ he cried. The col- 
onists did not move. ^^ Fire ! '^ shouted the 
English officer. The Americans fired in re- 
turn. Eight of the settlers were killed and 
several of the English. 

12. But the group of Americans could not 
stand against the English force. They had 
to leave the field or be killed. They left 
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the road and went out on the farms to 
rally their friends to the defense. 

13. The British marched on to Concord. 
But by the time they reached there, the 
citizens, warned by Paul Revere, had taken 
most of the powder and guns to other 
places and hid them. The English found 
little. What they found, they destroyed. 
Then they began the return march. 

14. Now serious trouble began for them. 
By this time, the whole country was armed. 
The highway was Uned with armed colo- 
nists. From behind the stone fences and the 
farmhouses, a deadly fire was poured into 
the uniformed ranks. 

16. Whenever enough men could get to- 
gether to make a stand, they formed across 
the highway, and fought till they were forced 
to retreat. The English had to fight every 
foot of the way back. Finally they became 
frightened. It seemed that all of them 
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would be killed. They quickened their pace, 
and did not stop to fire back. They were 
saved by reenforcements sent out from Bos- 
ton. With the aid of these new soldiers, 
they were able to escape capture and get 
back to their quarters. They lost two hun- 
dred and seventy-three men, though, while 
the colonists lost but ninety-three. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his 'cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness; a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 



Oh^ when I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 

My mates were blithe and kind! — 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 

To cast a look behind. 



Thomas Hood. 
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YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHTS 

By Bobert Louis Stevensok 

1. All night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 

2. Armies and emperors and kings. 

All carrying different kinds of things. 
And marching in so grand a way. 
You never saw the like by day. 

3. So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 

4. At first they move a little slow. 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of sleep. 
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THE PIED 


PIPER 




musician 


ladles 


council 


armies 


wretched 


mayor 


pests 


piper 


beasts 


counsel 


trousers 


wizard 



1. This is a story of the old German city of 
Hamelin and a strange musician who helped 
it in time of need. 

The city was overrun by swarms of rats. 
There were so many of them, and they were 
so bold, that it seemed the people would have 
to leave their homes and give the town to 
these wretched little beasts. 

2. Browning, who tells the story in a poem, 
speaks of their number in the following : 

3. Eats ! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
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And even spoiled the women's chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 

4. Everything vras tried to get rid of them 
— traps and cats and dogs; they only grew 
more numerous and more hungry and more 
fierce. Finally it became a matter for public 
meetings and vras carried to the town hall 
for the action of the mayor and the council. 

5. An hour they sate in counsel, — 

At length the Mayor broke the silence : 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
It's easy to bid one rack one's brain, — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again. 
I've scratched it so and all in vain. 
O for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " what's that ?" 
" Come in ! " — the Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come the strangest figure ; 
He advanced to the council-table : 
And, " Please your honors," said he, " I'm able, 
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By means of a secret charm, to draw- 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run. 
After me so as you never saw ! 
If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders ?" 
" One ? fifty thousand ! " was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

6. The stranger who had offered to rid 
the town of the pests was a queer-looking 
fellow. He wore a green jacket and red 
trousers, and his black, slouch hat held a 
long, red feather. Under his arm he carried 
a set of bagpipes. He had a merry face 
and clear, fine eyes, from which changing 
lights came as he looked around. 

7. ^^The bargain is made,^^ he said to the 
mayor. ^^Send word to the people to go 
in their houses and shut the doors. Let 
them look from the windows if they wish, 
but the streets must be clear.^^ 

a Then he stepped down to the street 
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and walked slowly to the market-place. 
When the streets were clear, he put the 
pipes to his lips. Magic strains floated out 
upon the air; they softly wooed the ear; 
then they became livelier and filled the 
heart with good cheer. 

9. There was a stir over the city as of a 
breeze flowing through a forest. Then there 
was a murmur and rumbling and grumbling. 
Then rats began tumbling out into the 
street. Big rats, little rats, old rats, young 
rats, baby rats, gray rats, brown rats, black 
rats, rats of all kinds and descriptions, 
millions and millions of them, came frisking 
out into the streets, and went dancing to 
the market-place, where the magic strains 
floated out upon the air. 

10. Then the piper led the way out of the 
city, and from every street came armies of 
rats and joined the many rats that were 
dancing to the music. Soon they reached 
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the great river that flowed by the south 
wall of the city. The piper stood on the 
bank and piped. The rats danced by and 
plunged into the flowing waters and were 
carried away. The piper played till the 
slowest and the oldest had danced before 
him and had plunged to their deaths in the 
waters. 

11. Then the music stopped, and the piper 
strolled back to the city. The streets were 
now filled with laughing people, who over- 
whelmed him with thanks and praises. They 
rang the bells and built bonfires and gave 
thanks in the churches. The stranger went 
on his way to the City Hall. 

12. ^^The last rat has danced his last 
measure and is gone to his grave in the 
flowing waters/^ he said to the mayor. '^I 
come for my reward.^^ 

18. The mayor cleared his throat and 
looked around the hall. ^^ The city is poor/' 
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he said. ^^The rats are dead and cannot 
come to life. You have our thanks, piper, 
but you cannot have our money. Such 
strange power as you possess is suspicious. 
You must be a wizard. It would be wrong 
for us to give honest tax-money to a wizard.^^ 

14. The piper^s eyes twinkled for a moment. 
Then, as they looked straight into the muddy 
shallows of the mayor^s eyes, a green light 
flashed from them. 

^^So that is your way, is it?'' he said. 
^^ Good day, gentlemen. I will collect my 
reward from your heirs.'' 

15. The next day was Simday. The grown 
people went to church. The children were 
left at home to play with each other. As 
the preachers were praying in the church, 
quite other things were going on outside. 

16. The piper took his stand in the market- 
place. A tune, different from that of the 
previous day, but as soft and sweet as if 
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from the golden sky on the first, innocent 
day of the world, floated out from the 
magic pipes. 

17. There was a shuffling of feet, the ripple 
of childish laughter, a hurrying and skurry- 
ing, and the streets were filled with the 
children of the city. Away they danced 
to the market-place to the sound of the 
heavenly pipes. 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering; 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering. 

Out came the children running: 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 

18. The piper moved out ahead toward 
the mountains, and ever came the magic 
strains, and ever came the pattering feet 
of the children following. 
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19. The people came from church just in 
time to see the pied piper, followed by 
all their sons and daughters, approach the 
great wall of the mountain that over- 
looked the city. The piper paused for a 
moment and looked over the happy faces 
of the children. Then he looked over the 
way and saw the frantic parents moving 
toward him. Then he turned to the moun- 
tain and began to play. The mountain 
opened wide, and piper and children marched 
into the great cavern, the piper playing 
and the children dancing. Then the great 
mountain closed its jaws, and the parents, 
when they reached it, saw nothing but a 
rough seam to mark the place through 
which their children had gone forever. 
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SUPPOSE 

By Phcebe Gary 

1. Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 

Till your eyes and nose are red? 
And wouldn^t it be pleasanter 

To treat it as a joke; 
And say you^re glad ^^Twas DoUy^s 

And not your head that broke ?'^ 

2. Suppose you^re dressed for walking. 

And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 

Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn^t it be nicer 

For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 

When there is none without? 
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3. Suppose your task, my little man, 

Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 

For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn^t it be wiser 

Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 

And learn the thing at once? 

4. Suppose that some boys have a horse, 

And some a coach and pair. 
Will it tire you less while walking 

To say, ^^t isn't fair?'' 
And wouldn't it be nobler 

To keep your temper sweet. 
And in your heart be thankful 

You can walk upon your feet? 

5. And suppose the world don't please you, 

Nor the way some people do. 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you ? 
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And isn^t it, my boy or girl, 

The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn't come. 

To do the best you can? 

Little white lily 

Droopeth with pain 
Waiting and waiting 

For the wet rain. 
Little white lily 

Holdeth her cup, 
Rain is fast falling 

And filling it up. 

Little white lily 

Said, ^^Good again — 
When I am thirsty 

To have fresh rain ! 
Now I am stronger; 

Now I am cool — 
Heat cannot burn me. 

My veins are so full.^^ 

George Macdonald. 
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HERCULES AND THE HYDRA 

(From R. E. Francillon.) 

Hydra poison fangs destroy 

Hercules armor ooze scorch 

tongue weapon crawl monster 

1. '' Go and kill the Hydra ! '' said the 
king. So Hercules set out on his second 
labor. 

2. Now the Hydra was more dangerous 
than the lion — nobody in his senses would 
dream of attacking it with the least hope 
of succeeding. It was a huge water-snake 
that lived in a lake, whence it used to 
come forth to seek human food. It had a 
hundred heads, and from each of its hundred 
mouths darted a forked tongue of flame, 
dripping with deadly poison. 

3. I said that nobody in his senses would 
attack the Hydra. But I was not quite 
right. There was just one sense which 
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would lead any man to attack any evil, 
even without hope — of course I mean the 
sense of duty. And it was in that sense 
that Hercules set forth for the lake. But 
he did not go to work without ample fore- 
* thought, and taking all the care he could. 

4. He remembered the thickness and tough- 
ness of the Nemean lion's skin ; so he had it 
made into a sort of cloak, which served him 
for armor better than brass or steel. He 
also made the young oak-tree into a club, 
which thenceforth became his weapon. And 
instead of going alone, he took with him his 
friend and kinsman, lolas, to aid him. You 
may always know Hercules in pictures and 
statues by his knotted club and his lion-skin. 

5. It was easy enough to find the Hydra — 
only too easy. It had its nest in a foul 
swamp, the air of which its breath turned 
to poison. Giving lolas his other arms to 
hold, Hercules attacked the Hydra with his 
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club alone, trusting to his lion-skin to receive 
the strokes of the creature's fangs. 

6. With a great blow he crushed one of the 
Hydra^s heads, leaving ninety-nine more to 
destroy, if he could hold out so long. That 
was bad enough to think of — but, to his dis- 
may, out of the crushed head sprang two 
new living heads ; and out of each of these, 
when he beat them to pieces, sprang forth 
two more. And so it was with every head 
the Hydra had : so that, in truth, the more 
Hercules destroyed it the stronger it grew — 
its hundred heads were rapidly becoming a 
thousand ; and the thousand would become 
ten thousand ; and so on, forever. 

7. Just as Hercules saw the hopelessness of 
the task and was finding it work enough to 
ward off the countless fangs, a wretched crab 
crawled out of the ooze and caught him by 
the foot, so that he almost fainted with the 
sudden pain. It was too bad, in the midst of 
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such a battle as that, to feel himself at the 
mercy of such miserable creatures. 

8. However, he crushed the crab under his 
heel, and began to think what could done. 

9. ^^No doubt those first hundred heads 
must all have come from some one head/^ 
thought he. ^^They could not grow like 
that without a root ; so that, if I only could 
destroy the root, they would cease to grow. 
That is my mistake : I am fighting with only 
what I see, instead of going to the root of 
things, and attacking the evil there.^^ 

10. So he called out to lolas to heat a piece 
of iron red-hot ; and, when this was ready, to 
stand by, and to scorch with it the place of 
every head that the club crushed. The 
plan answered wonderfully. Hercules crushed 
head after head; lolas applied the red-hot 
iron ; so root after root was burned up and 
destroyed. And at last they came to the 
root of all the heads ; and, when this was 
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reached and burnt, the monster sputtered 
and died, just when Hercules felt that, strong 
as he was, he could scarce have struck an- 
other blow. 



The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came. 

As they sat by the seaside. 

And filled their hearts with flame. 

God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings. 

The outrage of the poor. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THEY DIDN'T THINK 

By Ph(ebe Gary 
baited sneeze nibble sorry 

1. Once a trap was baited 

With a piece of cheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse 

It almost made him sneeze; 
An old rat said, ^^There^s danger, 

Be careful where you go/^ 
^^ Nonsense/^ said the other, 

^^I don^t think you know!^' 
So he walked in boldly — 

Nobody in sight; 
First he took a nibble, 

Then he took a bite; 
Close the trap together 

Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 

^Cause he didn't think. 
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2. Once a little turkey, 

Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the old ones 

Where to go or stay; 
She said, ^^I'm not a baby, 

Here I am half-grown; 
Surely, I am big enough 

To run about alone ! ^^ 
Off she went, but somebody 

Hiding saw her pass; 
Soon like snow her feathers 

Covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper 

For a sly young mink, 
^Cause she was so headstrong 

That she wouldn^t think. 

3. Once there was a robin 

Lived outside the door. 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
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^^Oh, no/^ said the mother, 

^^You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 

Sitting in a tree/^ 
^^I don^t care/^ said Robin, 

And gave his tail a fling, 
''I don't think the old folks 

Know quite everything/^ 
Down he flew and Kitty seized him. 

Before he^d time to blink. 
^^Oh,'^ he cried, ^^I'm sorry. 

But I didn^t think/^ 

4. Now my little children. 

You who read this song, 
Don^t you see what trouble 

Comes of thinking wrong ? 
And can't you take a warning 

From their dreadful fate 
Who began their thinking 

When it was too late? 
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Don^t think there's always safety 

Where no danger shows, 
Don't suppose you know more 

Than anybody knows; 
But when you're warned of ruin, 

Pause upon the brink, 
And don't go under headlong, 

'Cause you didn't think. 



Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch. 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Samuel Rogers. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN TEXAS 

savage 

pioneer 

region 

1. The men who first settled in the western 
states suffered many hardships. They went 
out into the wild forest or upon the lonely 
prairie and built themselves rude log cabins. 
Besides the toil necessary to change the soil 
from a state of nature to a well-kept farm, 
there was a constant struggle against wild 
beasts and savage Indians. 

2. The pioneer carried his rifle to the fields 
with him and he must be as ready to shoot 
as to plow. The first colonists along the 
coast lived this life of toil and danger. Their 
sons and daughters pushed westward from 
the coast and passed through the same strug- 
gles in the new country. As this country 
filled up, the sons and daughters of this 
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region, in their time, went farther westward 
and settled other states. And so on, year 
after year, the settler^s cabin was found 
farther and farther west, until at last, the 
ocean on the far side was reached. 

8. One of the most famous of these pioneers 
was David Crockett. He was born more 
than a hundred years ago in a log cabin in 
Tennessee. His father was the son of a pio- 
neer of Pennsylvania. So ^^ Davy,'^ as he was 
called, came of a pioneer family and grew up 
on the frontier. 

4. He became a mighty hunter. With the 
rifle he had few equals. He loved to roam 
the forest in search of deer and bear. He 
wore a buckskin suit and a foxskin cap. 
He was very much feared by the Indians, for 
he had killed many of them. 

5. As the country grew older and more 
settled, danger from the Indians grew less. 
The courts took the place of the rifle. 
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Crockett was elected a justice of the peace. 
At the time, he could barely read and write 
and said he had never read a page in a law 
book in his life. But he was a man of good 
sense and of honest purposes. 

6. For the time in which he lived, he made 
a good judge. Later, he was elected to the 
the state legislature. Though he had lived 
always far away in the forest, he learned 
rapidly. He became a very popular speaker. 
After some years in the state legislature, he 
was elected to Congress and joined, in Wash- 
ington, the body of men who make the laws 
for the United States. 

7. He was elected to Congress twice. The 
third time he offered he was beaten. Then he 
decided to come to Texas. Texas was then as 
wild a country as was Tennessee when Crock- 
ett's father settled there. Besides, it was then 
in a state of war against Mexico. White people 

from the states had made settlements by con- 
10 
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sent of the Mexicans. Later, the Mexicans 
tried to drive the white people from the 
country. The settlers would not leave their 
homes and farms and fighting came on. At 
the very time that Crockett decided to come 
to Texas and help the settlers, Santa Anna, 
the Mexican general, was marching to Texas 
with a large army. 

8. There were no railroads to Texas in 
those early days. Crockett made part of 
the journey on horseback and part of it 
on boat — some of it on foot. He came 
into Texas from the northeast. He had with 
him some men he had met on the way. 

9. The little band of travelers stopped on 
the prairie one day to cook their dinner of 
game, killed on the way. They had been 
in camp but a little time till they heard 
a rumbling, roaring sound as of heavy 
thunder. But there was not a cloud to be 
seen. Crockett listened and looked. 
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10. Soon the noise was explained. An im- 
mense herd of buffalo came in sight. There 
were too many to count, and they came bear- 
ing down upon the travelers swiftly and with 
a great noise. However, as they came 
nearer it was clear that they would pass to 
the side of the camp, and Crockett stood 
and watched the great animals go by. 

11. Then he mounted his mustang pony 
and gave chase. Mile after mile he rode 
after the fleeing animals. They seemed to 
gain upon him, but he hoped that after a 
time they would grow tired and slacken 
their pace, and he could come up with 
them. In this hope he followed them most 
of the afternoon. But they passed out of 
sight, and he did not see them again. 

12. In going back to camp, Crockett lost 
his way. He was obliged to spend the night 
alone. He chose a place on the bank of 
a stream. After turning his horse loose on 
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the grass, he looked for a place to sleep. 
He found a tree top, blown down by a 
storm, and with his knife he began arrang- 
ing a place within its branches where he 
would be protected from wild animals. 

18. He had gone but a little way among 
the branches when there was a growl from 
the inside. Crockett peered into the tree 
and met the fierce glance of a panther. 
Man and beast were only a few paces apart 
and it was clear that, if Crockett tried to 
get away, the animal would spring upon 
him. 

14. ^^One glance satisfied me that there 
was no time to lose,^^ wrote Crockett, after- 
ward. ^^ So I leveled my Betsey (as he 
called his rifle) and blazed away.'^ The ball 
struck the beast on the top of its head, 
and glanced ofl* without doing much injury. 
Then the animal sprang on the man, and 
a fierce fight took place, the beast using 
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his claws and teeth, Crockett using his 
hunting knife. 

15. After fighting over the ground around 
the tree top and roUing down the high bank 
of the stream nearly into the water, Crockett 
struck a lucky blow that pierced the animars 
heart and ended the struggle. He had, how- 
ever, many scratches and wounds on his body. 
He said, '' I have had many fights with bears, 
but they were mere child^s play. This was 
the first fight I ever had with an American 
lion, and I hope it may be the last.^^ 

16. He now took possession of the tree top 
and soon fell asleep. The next morning, sore 
from his wounds, he went out to catch his 
pony. But the mustang had run ofl*, in the 
night, and was nowhere to be seen. Crockett 
shot a wild goose and cooked it for his break- 
fast. Then he took his saddle and started 
out on foot. 

17. Just as he started, he beheld a company 
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of Indians riding toward him. They rode 
rapidly and soon surrounded him. After 
talking awhile, they became friends; the chief 
loaned Crockett a horse and offered to show 
him the way Crockett wanted to go. 

18. As they rode together, Crockett told the 
Indians stories of his life in Tennessee. The 
Indians were very much pleased with their 
new friend and urged him to take up his 
home with the tribe and become one of them. 
As they rode along, they found the other 
members of Crockett's party from whom he 
had been separated the day before. Crockett 
n©w made the chief a present of a bowie-knife, 
and the Indians went on their way. 

19. The party now pushed on southward and 
soon reached the town of San Antonio and 
joined the Americans who were holding the 
fort of the Alamo. Unknown to them, the 
Alamo was to be the scene of one of the sad- 
dest events in history. 
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20. A large Mexican army was marching into 
Texas. Its first point of attack was the 
Alamo at San Antonio. There were a few 
hundred Texans defending the fort. It was 
surrounded by several thousand Mexicans. 
Day after day the Mexicans attacked the fort. 

21. Day after day the Texans beat them back. 
Crockett was one of the most noted and most 
useful of the patriots. His '^ Betsey ^' was in 
use most of the time and he did fine work 
with it. But, as time went on and the food 
began to fail, and no re-enforcements came to 
them and the Mexicans repeated their attacks, 
the Texans saw aU hope die. 

22. But they did not waver on that account. 
From the first, Travis, the commander, said 
he never would surrender. During the long 
siege, the Texans killed many Mexicans, twice 
the number of men in the fort. 

23. But there could be but one end to such 
an uneven contest. It was only a question of 
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time when the fort would be taken. After 
they had tried many days and failed, one day 
the Mexicans got over the walls and into the 
fort. They swarmed in like ants. Even then, 
at the last stand, the famished and hopeless 
Texans killed hundreds of the foe. 

24. The brave patriots did not ask for 
mercy. All expected to die. And they did. 
Not a man was spared. There were several 
sick and wounded in the fort. They were 
slain with the rest. The only survivors were 
Mrs. Dickinson and her baby, the ^^ Child of 
the Alamo,'' the wife and daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Dickinson, who was one of the defend- 
ers. Here Crockett, who had come from Ten- 
nessee to help build a new state, fired his last 
shot for liberty from ^^ Betsey.'' 
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A LEGEND OF THE NORTHLAND 

By Phcebe Gary 
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1. Away^ away in the Northland, 

Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter, 
They cannot sleep them through; 

3. Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges when it snows; 
And the children look like bear's cubs 
In their funny, furry clothes: 

3. They tell them a curious story — 
I don't believe 'tis true, 
And yet you may learn a lesson 
If I tell the tale to you. 
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4. Once, when good Saint Peter 

Lived in the world below, 
And walked about it preaching, 
Just as he did, you know ; 

5. He came to the door of a cottage, 

In traveling round the earth, 
Where a little woman was making cakes, 
And baking them on the hearth; 

6. And being faint with fasting, 

For the day was almost done, 
He asked her, from her store of cakes, 
To give him a single one. 

7. So she made a very little cake. 

But as it baking lay. 
She looked at it, and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 

a Therefore, she kneaded another; 
And still a smaller one; 
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But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 

9. Then she took a tiny scrap of dough, 

And rolled and rolled it flat; 
And baked it thin as a wafer — 
But she couldn^t part with that. 

10. For she said, ^^ My cakes that seem too small 

When I eat of them myself. 
Are yet too large to give away.^^ 
So she put them on the shelf. 

11. Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
. For he was hungry and faint; 
And surely such a woman 

Was enough to provoke a sp;int. 

12. And he said, ^^ You are far too selfish 

To dwell in a human form. 
To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 
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13. '' Now, you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food, 
By boring, and boring, and boring. 
All day in the hard dry wood/^ 

14. Then up she went through the chimney. 

Never speaking a word, 
And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 

15. She had a scarlet cap on her head. 

And that was left the same, 
But all the rest of her clothes were burned. 
Black as a coal in the flame. 

16. And every country school-boy 

Has seen her in the wood; 
Where she lives in the trees till this very day. 
Boring and boring for food. 

17. And this is the lesson she teaches, 

Live not for yourself alone, 
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Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 

18. Give plenty of what is given to you, 

Listen to pity's call; 
Don't think the little you give is great, 
And the much you get is small. 

19. Now, my little boy, remember that. 

And try to be kind and good. 
When you see the woodpecker's sooty 
dress. 
And see her scarlet hood. 

20. You mayn't be changed to a bird, though 

you live 
As selfishly as you can; 
But you will be changed to a smaller 

thing — 
A mean and selfish man. 
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THE LION AND THE UNICORN 



(From ** Through the Looking-Glass ") 


By Lewis Carroll 
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Part One 





The lion and the unicorn 

Were fighting for the crown ; 
The lion beat the unicorn 

All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 

And some gave them brown; 
Some gave them plumcake, 

And drummed them out of town. 

1. The next morning, soldiers came running 
through the wood — at first in twos and threes, 
then ten or twenty together, and at last in 
such crowds that they seemed to fill the 
whole forest. Alice got behind a tree, for fear 
of being run over, and watched them go by. 
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2. She thought that in all her life she 
had never seen soldiers so uncertain on their 
feet; they were always tripping over some- 
thing or other; and, whenever one went 
down, several more always fell over him, so 
that the ground was soon covered with lit- 
tle heaps of men. 

3. Then came the horses. Having four 
feet, these managed rather better than the 
foot-soldiers; but even they stumbled now 
and then ; and it seemed to be a regular rule 
that whenever a horse stumbled the rider fell 
off instantly. The confusion got worse every 
moment, and Alice was very glad to get out 
of the wood in an open place, where she 
found the White King seated on the ground, 
busily writing in his memorandum-book. 

4. " Fve sent them alV^ the King cried in 
a tone of delight, on seeing Alice. ^^Did 
you happen to meet any soldiers, my dear, 
as you came through the wood?^^ 
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^^Yes, I did," said Alice; '^several thou- 
sand, I should think/' 

5. ^* Four thousand two hundred and seven, 
that's the exact number, '^ the King said, 
referring to his book. ^^ I couldn't send all 
the horses you know, because two of them 
are wanted in the game. And I haven't sent 
the two Messengers, either. They're both 
gone to town. Just look along the road 
and tell me if you can see either of them.'' 

6. ^^ I see nobody on the road," said Alice. 
^^ I only wish I had such eyes," the King 

remarked in a fretful tone. ^^ To be able to 
see nobody. And at that distance, too! 
Why, it's as much as I can do to see real 
people, by this light." 

7. All this was lost on Alice, who was still 
looking intently along the road, shading her 
eyes with one hand. "I see somebody now," 
she exclaimed at last. ^^But he's coming 
very slowly — and what curious motions he 
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makes/^ (For the Messenger kept skipping 
up and down, and wriggling like an eel, as 
he came along, with his great hands spread 
out Uke fans on each side.) 




HANDBD A SANDWICH TO THB KINO 

8. Said the King, "I feel faint. — Give me 
a ham sandwich ! ^^ 

On which the Messenger, to Alice's great 

amusement, opened a bag that hung round 

his neck, and handed a sandwich to the King, 

who ate it greedily. 
II 
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9. ^^ Another sandwich!" said the King. 

^^ There's nothing but hay left now/' the 
Messenger said, peeping into the bag. 

^^Hay, then/' the King said in a faint 
whisper. 

10. Alice was glad to see that it helped 
him a good deal. ^^ There's nothing like 
eating hay when you're faint/' he said to 
her, as he munched away. 

^^ I should think throwing cold water over 
you would be better/' Alice suggested. 

11. "I didn't say there was nothing better/' 
the King replied. ^^ I said there was nothing 
like it." Which Alice did not deny. 

la. ^^ Whom did you pass on the road ?" the 
King went on, holding out his hand to the 
Messenger for some more hay. 

^^ Nobody," said the Messenger. 

18. ^^ Quite right," said the King; ^^this 
young lady saw him, too. So, of course. 
Nobody walks slower than you." 
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'^I do my best/^ the Messenger said in a 
sullen tone. "I am sure nobody walks faster 
than I do!" 

14. ^^ He can't do that," said the King, '^ or 
else he'd have been here first. However, 
now youVe got your breath, you may tell 
tell us what's happened in the town." 

15. ^^I'U whisper it," said the Messenger, 
putting his hands to his mouth in the shape 
of a trumpet and stooping so as to get close 
to the King's ear. Alice was sorry for this, 
as she wanted to hear the news, too. How- 
ever, instead of whispering, he simply shout- 
ed at the top of his voice, ^^ They're at it 
again!" 

16. ^' Do you call that a whisper ? " cried 
the poor King, jumping up and shaking him- 
self. '^ If you do such a thing again, I'll have 
you buttered ! It went through and through 
my head like an earthquake ! " 

'^ It would have to be a very tiny earth- 
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quake !^' thought Alice. ''Who are at it 
again ? " she asked. 

17. "Why, the Lion and the Unicorn, of 
course," said the King. 

" Fighting for the crown ? " 

18. " Yes, to be sure," said the King, " and 
the best of the joke is, that it's my crown all 
the while ! Let's run and see them." And 
they trotted off, Alice repeating to herself, as 
she. ran, words of the old song. 

Part Two 

19. "Does — the one — that wins — get the 
crown ? " she asked, as well as she could, for 
the run was putting her quite out of breath. 

" Dear me, no ! " said the King. " What 
an idea!" 

20. "Would you — be good enough," Alice 
panted out, after running a little further, " to 
stop a minute — -just to get — one's breatli 
again ? " 
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^^ Fm good enough/^ the King said, ^^ only 
I'm not strong enough. You see, a minute 
goes by so fearfully quick. You might as 
well try to stop a Bandersnatch/^ 

21. Alice had no more breath for talking, 
so they trotted on in silence till they came in 
sight of a great crowd, in the middle of which 
the Lion and Unicorn were fighting. They 
were in such a cloud of dust that, at first, Alice 
could not make out which was which, but soon 
she was able to tell the Unicorn by his horn. 

22. They placed themselves close to where 
Hatta, the other Messenger, was standing 
watching the fight, with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a piece of bread-and-butter in the 
other. 

23. ^' He's only just out of prison, and he 
hadn't finished his tea when he was sent in.'' 
Haigha whispered to Alice, '' and they only 
give them oyster-shells in there — ^so you see 
he's very hungry and thirsty. How are you, 
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HATTA DRANK SOME MORE TEA 



dear child ? " he went on, putting his arm 
around Hatta's neck. 

Hatta looked round and nodded, and went 
on w ith his bread-and-butter. 

24. ^^Were you happy in prison, dear 
child ?^' said Haigha. 

Hatta looked round once more, and this 
time a tear or two trickled down his cheek ; 
but not a word would he say. 
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25. ^^ Speak, can^t you!'^ Haigha cried. 
But Hatta only munched away and drank 
some more tea. 

^^ Speak, won't you!^' cried the King. 
'' How are they getting on with the fight ? ^' 

26. Hatta made an effort, and swallowed 
a large piece of bread and butter. ^' They^re 
getting on very weiy he said in a choking 
voice; ^^each of them has been down about 
eighty-seven times. ^' 

27. ^^ Then I suppose they'll soon bring the 
white bread and the brown ?^' Alice ven- 
tured to remark. 

'^It's waiting for them now/^ said Hatta; 
'' this is a bit of it Tm eating.^^ 

28. There was a pause in the fight just 
then, and the Lion and the Unicorn sat 
down, panting, while the King called out, 
^' Ten . minutes allowed for refreshments ! ^' 
Haigha and Hatta set to work at once, 
carrying round trays of white and brown 
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bread. Alice took a piece to taste, but it 
was very dry. 

29. ^^I don^t think they^U fight any more 
to-day/' the King said to Hatta ; " go and 
order the drums to begin.'^ And Hatta 
went bounding away like a grasshopper. 

Part Three 

30. For a minute or two Alice stood silent, 
watching him. Suddenly she brightened up. 
" Look, look ! '^ she cried, pointing eagerly. 
^^There^s the White Queen running across 
the country ! She came flying out of the 
wood over yonder — how fast those Queens 
can run ! ^^ 

" There's some enemy after her, no doubt,'' 
the King said, without even looking round. 
'' That wood's full of them." 

31. ^^But aren't you going to run and 
help her?" Alice asked, very much surprised 
at his taking it so quietly. 
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32. '' No use, no use ! ^^ said the King. 
" She runs so very fast. You might as well 
try to catch a Bandersnatch ! But I'll make 
a note about her, if you hke — she's a dear, 
good creature,'' he repeated softly to him- 
self, as he opened his note book. ^^Do you 
spell ^ creature ' with a double ^ e ' ? " 

88. At this moment the Unicorn strolled 
by them, with his hands in his pockets. 
'^ I had the best of it this time," he said to 
the King, just glancing at him as he passed. 

" A little — a little," the King replied rather 
nervously. ^^You shouldn't have run him 
through with your horn, you know." 

34 ^* It didn't hurt him," the Unicorn said 
carelessly, and he was going on, when his eyes 
happened to fall upon Alice ; he turned round 
instantly, and stood for some time, looking at 
her with an air of the deepest disgust. 

" What — is — this ?" he said at last. 

36. ^^This is a child!" Haigha replied 
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eagerly, coming in front of Alice to introduce 
her, and spreading out both his hands toward 
her. " We only found it to-day. It's as large 
as life, and twice as natural ! ^' 

36. ^^I always thought they were fabulous 
monsters ! " said the Unicorn. ^^ Is it alive ? " 

'' It can talk,'' said Haigha solemnly. 

87. The Unicorn looked dreamily at Alice, 
and said, ^^Talk, child." 

Alice could not help her lips curling up into 
a smile as she began : " Do you know, I always 
thought Unicorns were fabulous monsters, 
too ! I never saw one alive before ! " 

88. ^^Well, now that we have seen each 
other," said the Unicorn, '^ If you'll believe in 
me, I'll believe in you. Is that a bargain ? " 

" Yes, if you like," said Alice. 

89. "Come, fetch out the plum-cake, old 
man ! " the Unicorn went on, turning from 
her to the King. " None of your brown bread 
for me ! " 
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'^ Certainly — certainly ! ^^ the King muttered 
and spoke to Haigha. 

^^Open the bag ! " he whispered. '' Quick ! 
Not that one — that's half full of hay ! ^^ 




GAVE ALICE A LARGE CAKE 



40. Haigha took a large cake out of the 
bag and gave it to AHce to hold, while he 
got out a dish and carving-knife. How they 
all came out of it Alice couldn't guess. It 
was just like a conjuring trick, she thought. 
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41. The Lion had joined them while this was 
going on; he looked very tired and sleepy, 
and his eyes were half shut. ^^ Whaf s this ? " 
he said, blinking lazily at Alice, and speaking 
in a deep, hollow tone that sounded like the 
tolling of a great bell. 

43. ^^Ah, what is it now?^^ the Unicorn 
cried eagerly. ^^Youll never guess! I 
couldn't.'' 

The Lion looked at Alice wearily. ^^Are 
you animal — or vegetable — or- mineral ? " he 
said, yawning at every other word. 

43. ^^ It's a fabulous monster ! " the Unicorn 
cried out, before Alice could reply. 

*' Then hand round the plum-cake. Monster," 
the Lion said, lying down and putting his 
chin on his paws. ^^ And sit down, both of 
you" (to the King and the Unicorn); ^^fair 
play with the cake you know ! " 
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Part Four 

44. The King was evidently very uncom- 
fortable at having to sit down between the 
two great creatures ; but there was no other 
place for him. 

46. ^^What a fight we might have for the 
crown now ! ^^ the Unicom said, looking 
slyly up at the crown, which the poor King 
was nearly shaking off his head, he trembled 
so much. 

46. ^^I should win, easy,^' said the Lion. 
"I'm not so sure of that,^^ said the Uni- 
corn. 

"Why, I beat you all round the town, 
you chicken ! ^^ the Lion replied angrily, half 
getting up as he spoke. 

47. Here the King spoke to stop the 
quarrel; he was so nervous, that his voice 
shook. " All round the town ? " he said. 
"That's a good long way. Did you go by 
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the old bridge, or the market place? You 
get the best view by the old bridge/^ 

48. ^^I'm sure I don^t know/' the Lion 
growled out as he lay back down. " There 
was too much dust to see anything. What 
a time the Monster is, cutting up the cake ! " 

49. Alice had seated herself on the bank 
of a little brook, with the great dish on her 
knees, and was sawing away with the knife. 

'' It's very provoking ! ^' she said, in reply 
to the Lion (she was getting quite used to 
being called ^Hhe Monster"). ^^IVe cut 
several slices already, but they always join 
on again ! '' 

50. ^^You don't know how to manage 
Looking-glass cakes," the Unicorn said. 
^^ Hand it round first, and cut it afterwards." 

51. This sounded like nonsense, but Alice 
very obediently got up, and carried the dish 
round, and the cake divided itself into three 
pieces as she did so. ^^Now cut it up," 
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said the Lion, as she returned to her place 
with the empty dish. 

53. '^ I say, this isn^t fair ! ^^ cried the 
Unicorn, as AUce sat with the knife in her 
hand, very much puzzled how to begin. 
^^The Monster has given the Lion twice as 
much as me ! ^^ 

^^ She's kept none for herself, anyhow,'^ 
said the Lion. ^^Do you like plum-cake 
Monster?'' 

53. But, before Alice could answer him, the 
drums began to beat. 

54. Where the noise came from, she 
couldn't make out; the air seemed full of 
it, and it rang through and through her 
head till she felt quite deafened. She started 
to her feet and sprang across the little brook 
in her terror, and had just time to see the 
Lion and the Unicorn rise to their feet, 
with angry looks at being stopped in their 
feast, before she dropped to her knees and 
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put her hands over her ears, vainly trying 
to shut out the dreadful uproar. 

65. <^If that 
doesnH drum 
them out of 
town," she 
thought to her- 
self, "nothing 
ever will ! " 

56. After a 
while the noise 
seemed gradual- 
ly to die away, 
till all was dead 
silence, and 
Alice lifted up her head in some alarm. 
There was no one to be seen, and her first 
thought was that she must have been dream- 
ing about the Lion and the Unicorn. 
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SUMMER DAYS 
By Christika Eossetti 

anchored pendulum business fashion 

1. Winter is cold-hearted; 

Spring is yea and nay; 
Autumn is a weathercock, 

Blown every way; 
Summer days for me, 
When every leaf is on its tree, 

2. When Robin^s not a beggar. 

And Jenny Wren^s a bride. 
And larks hang, singing, singing, singing, 

Over the wheat-fields wide. 

And anchored lilies ride. 
And the pendulum spider 

Swings from side to side. 
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3. And the blue-black beetles transact busi- 

ness. 

And gnats fly in a host, 
And furry caterpillars hasten 

That no time be lost, 
And moths grow fat and thrive. 
And ladybirds arrive. 

4. Before green apples blush. 

Before green nuts embrown, 
Why, one day in the country 

Is worth a month in town — 
Is worth a day and a year 
Of the dusty, musty, lag-last fashion 

That days drone everywhere. 

This world is full of beauty, 
Like other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty 
It might be full of love. 

Gerald Massbt. 
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Part One 

1. When Sir Launcelot returned to the court 
of King Arthur^ he heard of the young knight 
Sir Ugly Coat, how he slew the lion, and also 
how he took upon himself the adventure of 
the black shield, the which was named at that 
time the greatest adventure of the world. 

2. '' So God me help,^^ said Sir Launcelot 
unto many of his fellows, '' it is a shame to all 
you noble knights to allow such a young 
knight to take such an adventure upon him- 
self. You know,^^ said the noble Sir Launcelot, 
"that that damsel, Maledisant, hath borne 
that shield many a day, in order to find the 
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best knight. You know that once the shield 
was taken from her. Afterward Sir Tristram 
rescued that shield, and gave it to her 
again.^' 

3. Then many knights were sorry that Sir 
Ugly Coat was gone on this adventure. 

^^ Truly," said Sir Launcelot, " I shall ride 
after him." 

4. And within seven days Sir Launcelot 
overtook Sir Ugly Coat, and then he saluted 
him and the damsel, Maledisant. And so Sir 
Launcelot rode with them all the day. The 
damsel, Maledisant, scolded Sir Ugly Coat in 
a very rude way. And then Sir Launcelot 
answered for him. And then she left off 
scolding Sir Ugly Coat and scolded Sir Laun- 
celot. 

5. In the meanwhile. Sir Tristram sent a 
letter unto Sir Launcelot. Then Sir Launcelot 
left the damsel and Sir Ugly Coat that he 
could write an answer unto Sir Tristram. 
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6. In the meanwhile, Sir Ugly Coat rode 
with the damsel until they came unto a castle 
that was called Pendragon, and th:re six 
knights stood before him, and one of them 
offered to fight with Sir Ugly Coat. Then Sir 
Ugly Coat smote the knight off his horse. 
Then the five knights set upon him all at once 
with their spears, and they smote Sir Ugly 
Coat down, horse and man. Then they 
alighted suddenly, and set their hands upon 
him all at once and took him prisoner, and 
so led him unto the castle and kept him 
prisoner. 

7. On the morn Sir Launcelot arose and 
gave letters for Sir Tristram. Then he took 
his way after Sir Ugly Coat. 

8. Upon a bridge there was a knight 
offered Sir Launcelot a fight, and Sir Laun- 
celot smote him down, and then they fought 
upon foot a noble battle together, and a 
mighty. And at the last Sir Launcelot smote 
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him down upon his hands and knees ; and 
then that knight surrendered, and Sir Laun- 
celot told him to rise. 

9. ^' Sir/^ said the knight, '' I ask your 
name, for much my heart giveth unto you/^ 

'^Nay,'^ said Sir Launcelot, ^^I will not 
tell you my name unless you tell me your 
name/^ 

10. '^ Certainly,^^ said the knight ; '' my 
name is Sir Neroveus, that was made knight 
by my lord, Sir Launcelot du Lake/^ 

'' Ah, Neroveus de Lile,^' said Sir Laun- 
celot, '^ I am right glad that ye are proved 
a good knight. Now you may know my 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake.^^ 

^^ Alas,^^ said Neroveus de Lile, ^^what have 
I done?^^ 

11. And therewith he fell to Sir Launce- 
lot 's feet, and would have kissed them, but 
Sir Launcelot would not let him. And each 
was very glad to see the other. 
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Part Two 

12. Then Sir Neroveus told Sir Launcelot 
that he should not go to the Castle Pen- 
dragon, ^^ because in it there is a lord who 
is a mighty knight, and who hath many 
knights with him. To-day I heard that 
yesterday they took prisoner a knight that 
rode with a damsel, and they say the cap- 
tured knight is a knight of the Round 
Table/^ 

13. ^^In good faith/^ said Sir Launcelot, 
'' that knight is my fellow, and him shall I 
rescue or else I shall lose my life for him/^ 
He rode forth until he came to the Castle 
of Pendragon. 

14. From the castle came six knights, and 
all made ready to set upon Sir Launcelot 
at once. Then Sir Launcelot drew his spear 
and struck at the foremost, and broke his 
back in two. Three of them hit Sir Laun- 
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celot, but three failed. And then Sir Launce- 
lot passed between them. Lightly he turned 
in again, and smote another knight through 
the body and through the horse so far that 
he broke his spear. 

15. Then the four knights drew their 
swords, and fiercely struck at Sir Launce- 
lot. At every stroke that Sir Launcelot 
gave, some one was wounded, till finally they 
fell from their saddles and could not rise. 

16. Forthwith Sir Launcelot rode into the 
castle. The lord of the castle. Sir Brian of 
the Isles, a noble man, but a great enemy 
unto King Arthur, armed himself and came 
forth on horseback. Then the knights drew 
their spears, and ran together so fiercely 
that both their horses fell to the earth. 

17. Then they left their saddles and horses, 
and fought on foot. They dressed their 
shields and drew their swords, and ran to- 
gether as wild men. At the last Sir Laun- 
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celot gave to Sir Brian such a blow that he 
fell upon his knees. Then Sir Launcelot 
rushed upon him, and with great force pulled 
off his helm ; and, when Sir Brian saw that 
he should be slain, he surrendered, and 
threw himself on the mercy and grace of 
Sir Launcelot. 

18. Then Sir Launcelot made him deliver 
all his prisoners that he had within the 
castle. Therein Sir Launcelot found thirty 
of Arthur's knights, and forty ladies. He 
set them free, and then he rode his way. 

Part Three 

19. After Sir Ugly Coat was set free, he 
got his horse and his harness, and his 
damsel, Maledisant. 

20. The meanwhile Sir Neroveus, with 
whom Sir Launcelot had fought at the 
bridge, sent a damsel after Sir Launcelot 
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to know how he fared at the Castle of 
Pendragon. Those who had been freed 
from the castle wondered to know the name 
of the great knight who had defeated the 
six knights and Sir Brian himself. 

21. '' Do not wonder/^ said the damsel from 
Sir Neroveus, "for the best knight in this 
world was here, and did these great deeds/^ 
Then she said it was Sir Launcelot. 

22. Then was Sir Brian very glad, and so 
was his lady and all his knights, that such 
a knight should win them. And when the 
damsel and Sir Ugly Coat understood that 
it was Sir Launcelot du Lake that had 
ridden with them in fellowship, and that she 
had scolded and called coward, she was very 
much ashamed. 

23. They took their horses and rode forth 
after Sir Launcelot. After about two miles 
they overtook him, and saluted him and 
thanked him, and the damsel begged Sir 
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Launcelot^s pardon. She said, ^>Now I 
know the flower of all knighthood lies with 
Sir Tristram and you. I have sought you 
long, my lord, Sir Launcelot, and now I 
thank God that I have met with you. Once, 
at Camelot, I met with Sir Tristram, and 
there he rescued this black shield, which 
had been stolen from me.'^ 

24. '' Now, fair damseV^ said Sir Launcelot, 
^^who told you my name?^^ 

^^Sir,'' said she, ^^ there came a damsel 
from a knight with whom you fought, and 
she told me your name was Sir Launcelot 
du Lake.^^ 

25. '' Weiy^ said Sir Launcelot, '' upon this 
agreement I will ride with you: that you 
will not scold this knight. Sir Ugly Coat ; 
for he is a right good knight, and I doubt 
not that he will prove a noble knight. For 
his sake, that he should not be destroyed, I 
follow him to aid him at his need/' 
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26. ^^May heaven thank you/' said the 
damsel. " Now I will tell you and him that 
I did not scold him because I hated him, 
but because I loved him. I thought he was 
too young and tender to take upon him 
these adventures and, therefore, I tried to 
discourage him and make him give them up.'' 

'' Pardon ! " said Sir Launcelot ; " it is well 
said." 



What can I give him, 

Poor as I am ? 
If I were a shepherd 

I would bring a lamb. 
If I were a wise man 

I would do my part, — 
Yet what I can I give him. 
Give my heart. 

Christina Rossetti. 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 





By Lewis Carroll 
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1. The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might ; 
He did his very best to make 

The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 

The middle of the night. 

2. The moon was shining sulkily, 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 

After the day was done — 
'' It's very rude of him,^^ she said, 

^^To come and spoil the fun!^^ 
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3. The sea was wet as wet could be, 

The sands were dry as dry, 
You could not see a cloud, because 

No cloud was in the sky; 
No birds were flying overhead — 

There were no birds to fly. 

4. The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Were walking close at hand; 
They wept like anything to see 

Such quantities of sand; 
^^ If this were only cleared away/^ 

They said, '' It would be grand ! '' 
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5. " If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose/^ the Walrus said, 

^^That they could get it clear?'' 
'^I doubt it/' said the Carpenter, 

And shed a bitter tear. 



6. '' Oyster, come and walk with us ! '' 
The Walrus did beseech. 
^^ A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk. 

Along the briny beach : 
We cannot do with more than four. 
To give a hand to each." 



7. The eldest Oyster looked at him. 
But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head — 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed. 
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8. But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat: 
Their coats were brushed, their faces 
washed. 

Their shoes were clean and neat — 
And this was odd, because, you know, 

They hadn't any feet. 

9. Four other Oysters followed them, 

And yet another four; 
And thick and fast they came at last, 

And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 

10. The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so. 
And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low: 
And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 
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11. ^^ The time has come/^ the Walrus said, 
^^ To talk of many things : 

Of shoes — and ships — and sealing-wax — 
Of cabbages — and kings — 

And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings/^ 

12. ^^ But wait a bit/^ the Oysters cried, 
^^ Before we have our chat; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And some of us are fat ! ^^ 

'^ No hurry ! '^ said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 

18 
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13. "A loaf of bread/' the Walrus said, 

'' Is what we chiefly need : 
Pepper and vinegar besides 

Are very good indeed — 
Now, if you're ready, Oyster, dear. 

We can begin to feed." 

14. ^' But not on us ! '' the Oysters cried. 

Turning a little blue. 
^^ After such kindness, that would be 

A dismal thing to do ! '' 
" The night is fine ! '' the Walrus said, 

^^ Do you admire the view ? 

15. ^^It was so kind of you to come! 

And you are very nice!'' 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

^^Cut us another slice; 
I wish you were not quite so deaf — 

I've had to ask you twice ! " 

16. ^^It seems a shame," the Walrus said, 

^^To play them such a trick. 
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After weVe brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick ! ^' 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
" The butter's spread too thick ! ^^ 

17. ^^ I weep for you/^ the Walrus said; 

^^ I deeply sympathize/' 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 

Before his streaming eyes. 

18. '^0 Oysters/' said the Carpenter, 

^^YouVe had a pleasant run! 
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Shall we be trotting home again ?^^ 
But answer came there none — 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They^d eaten every one. 



He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle- 
down ; 

The corselet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee^s golden vest ; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug 
queen, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright. 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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NANCY PANSY 

(From ** Among the Camps ") 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
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Part One 




1. It was just at 
this time that Tom 
Adams, feeling 
thoroughly bored 
with his surround- 
ings, left camp and 
sauntered up the 
street alone, plan- 
ning how he could 
get his company 
ordered once more 
to the front. He 
could not stand this 
life any longer. As 
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he strolled along the walk the sound of the 
cheerful voices of girls behind the magnolias 
and rose bowers came to him, and a wave of 
homesickness swept over him, as he thought 
of his sisters and little nieces up North. 

2. Suddenly, as he turned a corner, he 
saw a small figure walking slowly along 
before him ; the great straw hat on the back 
of her head almost concealed the little body, 
but her sunny hair was peeping down below 
the broad brim, and Adams knew the child. 

3. She carried under her arm an old cigar- 
box, out of one end of which peeped the head 
and shoulders of an old doll, the feet of which 
stuck out at the other end. A string hung 
from the box, and trailed behind her on the 
pathway. She appeared to be very busy 
about something, and to be perfectly happy, 
for as she walked along she was singing out 
of her content a wordless little song of her 
heart, ^^ Tra-la-la, tra-la-la.^^ 
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4. The young officer fell into the same gait 
with the child, and trod softly, to keep from 
disturbing her. Just then, however, a burly 
fellow named Groff O'Meara, who had be- 
longed to one of the companies which pre- 
ceded them, came down a side street, and 
turned into the walkway just behind the little 
maid. He seemed to be tipsy. The trailing 
string caught his eye, and he tipped forward 
and tried to step on it. 

5. Adams did not take in what the fellow 
was trying to do until he attempted it the 
second time. Then he called to him, but it 
was too late ; he had stepped on the cord, 
and jerked the box, doll and all, from the 
child's arm. The doll fell, face down, on a 
stone and broke to pieces. The man gave 
a great laugh, as the little girl turned, with 
a cry of anguish, and stooping, began to pick 
up the fragments, weeping in a low, pitiful 
way. 
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6. In a second Adams sprang forward, and 
struck the fellow a blow between the eyes 
which sent him staggering off the sidewalk, 
down in the road, flat on his back. He rose 
with an oath, but Adams struck him a second 
blow which laid him out again; and the 
fellow, finding him to be an officer, was glad 
to slink off. Adams then turned to the child, 
whose tears, which had dried for a moment, 
in her alarm at the fight, now began to flow 
again over her doll. 

7. ^^Her pretty head's all broke! Oh-oh- 
oh ! '^ she sobbed, trying vainly to get the 
pieces to fit into something like a face. 

8. The young officer sat down on the 
ground by her. ^^ Never mind, sissy," he 
said, soothingly; ^^let me see if I can help 

you." 

9. She confidingly handed him the frag- 
ments, whilst she wiped her eyes with her 
little pinafore. 
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10. ^^Can you do it?^^ she asked, behind 
her pinafore. 

^^I hope so. What^s your name?^^ 

11. ^^ Nancy Pansy, and my dolly's named 
Harry.^^ 

'' Harry ! " Tom looked at the dolFs dress 
and the fragments of face, which certainly 
were not masculine. 

12. ^^Yes, Harry Hunter. He's my sweet- 
heart.^^ She looked at him to see that he 
understood her. 

^^Ah!'^ 

" And sister's/^ she nodded confidently. 

^^Yes, I see. Where is he?'' 

13. " He^s a captain now. He's gone away 
— away." She waved her hand in a wide 
sweep to give an idea of the great distance 
it was. ^^He's in the army." 
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Part Two 



14. "Come along with me/^ said Tom; 
"let's see what we can do/' He gathered 
up all the broken pieces in his handkerchief, 
and set out in the direction from which he 
had come, Nancy Pansy at his side. She 
slipped her little hand into his. 

15. " You knocked that bad man down for 
me, didn't you?'' she said, looking up into 
his face. Tom had not felt until then what 
a hero he had been. 

"Yes," he said. The little warm fingers 
worked themselves yet further into his palm. 

16. At the corner, they turned up the street 
toward the Courthouse Square, and, in a few 
minutes, were in camp. At the sight of the 
child with Adams, the whole camp turned 
out pell-mell, as if the "long-roll" had beat. 

17. At first Nancy Pansy was a little shy, 
there was so much excitement, and she clung 
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tightly to Tom Adams' hand. She soon 
found, however, that they were all friendly. 

18. Tom took her to his tent, where she 
was placed in a great chair, with a horse- 
cover over it, as a sort of throne. The story 
of O'Meara's act excited so much indignation 
that Tom felt it necessary to explain fully the 
punishment he had given him. 

19. Nancy Pansy, feeling that she had an 
interest in the matter, took up the story. 

'' Yes, he jus' knocked him down," she said, 
with the most charming confidence, to her 
admiring audience, her pink cheeks glowing 
and her great eyes lighting up at the recital, 
as she illustrated Tom's act with a most ex- 
pressive gesture of her by no means clean 
little fist. 

20. The soldiers about her burst into a 
roar of laughter, and made her tell them 
again and again how it was done. Then they 
all insisted on being introduced, so Nancy 
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Pansy was stood upon a table, and the men 
came by in line, one by one, and were pre- 
sented to her. 

21. Presently she said she must go home, so 
she was taken down; but before she was 
allowed to leave, she was invited to go 
through the camp, each man insisting that 
she should visit his tent. She made, there- 
fore, a complete tour, and in every tent some 
souvenir was pressed upon her, or she was 
begged to take her choice of its contents. 

22. Thus, before she had gone far, she had 
her arms full of things, and a string of 
men were following her, bearing the articles 
she had honored them by accepting. There 
were little looking-glasses, pin-cushions, pairs 
of scissors, pictures, razors, bits of gold lace, 
cigar-holders, scarf-pins and many other 
things. 

23. When she left the camp she was quite 
piled up with things, whilst Tom Adams, who 
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acted as her escort, marched behind her 
with a large basketful besides. She did not 
have room to take Harry, so she left her 
behind, on the assurance of Tom that she 




should be mended, and on the engagement 
of the entire company to take care of her. 
24. The soldiers followed her to the edge 
of the camp, and made her promise to come 
again next day, which she agreed to do if 
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her mother would let her. And when she 
was out of sight, the w^hole command held 
a council of war over the fragments of 
Harry. 

A MAY SONG 

By Mary A. Lathbury 

bugle-song threads filmy daisies 

1. Sing a song of spring-time— sing a song 

of May ; 
All the songs of all the birds are in my 

heart to-day. 
All the sky is blue and gold; birds and 

sunny weather 
In my heart, and in the May, sing and 

shine together. 

2. Hark ! The fairies' bugle-song ! Far, 0, 

far away. 
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Wind the tiny threads of sound bringing 

in the May. 
Now o^er the fields of filmy green, now 

through wood and hollow, 
Rising, falling, calling still, ^' Follow ! follow ! 

follow!^' 

3. Sing a song of spring-time ; crown the 

Princess May, 
Tread your fairy rings at night, but crown 

her in the day. 
All the skies shall laugh with light, the 

field shall dance with daisies. 
The happy trees shall clap their hands, and 

birds and brooks sing praises. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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RODOLPH AND HIS KING 
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By Eugene Field 
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1. ^^Tell me, Father/' said the child at 
RodolpVs knee, — ^^ tell me of the king/' 

" There is no king, my child/' said 
Rodolph. ^^What you have heard are old 
tales. Do not believe them, for there is no 
king." 

2. ^^ But why, then," queried the child, ^^ do 
all the people praise and call on him; why 
do the birds sing of the king ; and why do 
the brooks always prattle his name, as they 
dance from the hills to the sea ? " 

3. ^^ Nay," answered Rodolph, '^ you im- 
agine these things ; there is no king. 
Believe me, child, there is no king." 
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4. So spake Rodolph ; but scarcely had 
he uttered the words when the cricket in 
the chimney corner chirped loudly, and his 
shrill notes seemed to say : " The king — 
the king." Rodolph could hardly believe 
his ears. How had the cricket learned to 
chirp these words ? It was beyond all un- 
derstanding. But still the cricket chirped, 
and still he seemed to say, ^^ The king — 
the king," until, with an angry frown, 
Rodolph strode from his house, leaving the 
child to hear the cricket's song alone. 

5. But there were other voices to remind 
Rodolph of the king. The sparrows were 
fluttering under the eaves, and they twittered 
noisily as Rodolph strode along, ^^The king, 
king, king ! " " The king, king, king," twit- 
tered the sparrows, and their little tones were 
full of gladness and praise. 

6. A thrush sat in the hedge, and she was 
singing her morning song. It was a hymn 

14 
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of praise, — how beautiful it was! ^^The 
king — the king — the king/^ sang the thrush, 
and she sang, too, of his goodness, — it was a 
wondrous song, and it was all about the 
king. 

7. The doves cooed in the elm-trees. ^^ Sing 
to us!'^ cried their little ones, stretching out 
their pretty heads from the nests. Then the 
doves nestled hard by and sang lullabies, and 
the lullabies were of the king who watched 
over and protected even the little birds in 
their nests. 

Part Two 

8. How noisy and romping the brook was. 
And how he called to the willows and prat- 
tled to the listening grass as he scampered 
on his way. But Rodolph turned aside. Just 
as the cricket had chirped and the birds had 
sung, so did this brook murmur and prattle 
and sing ever of the king, the king, the king. 
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9. So, alwuys after that, wherever Rodolph 
went, he heard voices that told him of the 
king : yes, even, in their quiet, humble way, 
the flowers seemed to whisper the king's 
name, and every breeze that fanned his 
brow had a tale to tell of the king and his 
goodness. 

10. Once he stood by the sea and saw a 
mighty ship go sailing by. The waves 
splashed on the shore, and told stories to 
the pebbles and the sands. Rodolph heard 
their thousand voices, and he heard them 
telling of the king. 

11. Then a great storm came upon the 
sea — a tempest such as never before had 
been seen. The waves dashed mountain- 
high and overwhelmed the ship, and the 
giant voices of the winds and waves cried 
of the king, the king! The sailors strove 
in agony till all seemed lost. Then, when 
they could do no more, they stretched out 
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their hands and called upon the king to 
save them — ^the king, the king, the king ! 

12. Rodolph saw the tempest subside. The 
angry winds were lulled, and the mountain 




waves sank into sleep, and the ship came 
safely into port. Then the sailors sang a 
hymn of praise, and the hymn was of the 
king and to the king. 

13. Everywhere he went he heard always 
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of the king ; the king^s name and the king's 
praises were on every tongue; aye, and 
the things that had no voices seemed to 
wear the king's name written upon them, 
until Rodolph neither saw nor heard any- 
thing that did not remind him of the king. 



Part Three 

14. Rodolph went to the mountains. As 
he stood upon the pinnacle, what a mighty 
scene was spread before him, and what a 
mighty song swelled upon his ears! The 
peopled plains, w^ith their songs and mur- 
murings, lay far below; on ev^ry side the 
mountain peaks loomed up; and overhead 
he saw the sky, blue, cold and cloudless, 
from horizon to horizon. 

15. What voice was that which spoke in 
Rodolph's bosom then, as Rodolph beheld 
this revelation? 
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'' There is a king ! ^^ said the voice. " The 
king lives, and this is his abiding-place ! ^^ 

16. And how did Rodolph^s heart stand 
still when he felt Silence proclaim the king, — 
not in tones of thunder, as the tempest had 
proclaimed him, nor in the singing voices of 
the birds and brooks, but so swiftly, so 
surely, so grandly, that Rodolph^s soul was 
filled with awe. 

17. Then Rodolph cried : '^ There is a king, 
and I acknowledge him ! Henceforth my 
voice shall swell the songs of all in earth and 
air and sea that know and praise his name ! " 

18. So Rodolph went to his home. He 
heard the cricket singing of the king ; yes, the 
sparrow under the eaves, the thrush in the 
hedge, the doves in the elms, and the brook 
too, all singing of the king; and RodolpVs 
heart was gladdened by their music. And 
all the earth and the things of the earth 
seemed more beautiful to Rodolph now that 
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he believed in the king ; and to the song all 
Nature sang, Rodolph^s voice and Rodolph's 
heart made answer. 

19. '' There is a king, my child/' said Ro- 
dolph to his little one. "Together let us 
sing to him, for he is our king, and his good- 
ness abideth forever and forever/' 

Take the open air, 

The more you take the better; 
Follow nature's laws 

To the very letter. 
Freely exercise, 

Keep your spirits cheerful; 
Let no dread of sickness 

Make you ever fearfiil. 
Eat the simplest food. 

Drink the pure, cold water; 
Then you will be well. 

Or at least you ought to. 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

antique echoes precious vacant 

portico vicissitude shroud timepiece 
beckons skeleton mansion horologe 

1. Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
'^ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! ^' 

2. Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
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Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! '' 

3. By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door, — 
^^ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! '' 

4. Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood. 
And as if, like God, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
^^ Forever — never ! 
Never — ^forever ! ^^ 
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5. In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
^' Forever — never ! 
Never — ^forever ! ^^ 

6. There groups of merry children played. 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
precious hours! golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
^^ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

7. From that chamber, clothed in white. 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below. 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
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And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
^^ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! ^' 

8. All are scattered now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

^^ Ah ! when shall ihey all meet again ? ^' 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
^^ Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! '^ 

9. Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 

The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — ^forever ! '^ 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE 
By Jean Ingelow 

1. There^s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There^s no rain left in heaven. 
IVe said my ^^ seven times ^^ over and over, — 
Seven times one are seven. 

2. I am old, — so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always, — they know no 
better ; 
They are only one times one. 

3. velvet Bee! you^re a dusty fellow, — 

YouVe powdered your legs with gold. 

brave Marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 

4. And show me your nest, with the young 

ones in it, — 
I will not steal them away; 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet ! 

I am seven times one to-day. 



